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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal un‘on, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er’s risk, Single copies ten cents, : 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. : 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address-both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints,— Subscribers ee toreceive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of. 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or en any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting that faci. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 


MLLE. MARIE CHEF 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
167 West 23d Street, New York 
LADIES’ OWN MATERIAL USED IF WISHED 





ENGAGEMENTS 


Iss Emma Rockefeller, eldest daughter of Mr. 

N William Rockefeller, to Dr. David Hunter 

McAlpin. Dr. McAlpin is a son of Mr. 

David Hunter McAlpin, of Morristown, N. J., a 

brother of Gen. Edwin McAlpin, and a graduate of 
Princeton, ‘85. 

Miss Marina Eléne Delgado, from San Domingo, 
to Mr. C. Burrows Greene, of this city. Mr, Greene 
is a grandson of Mr, Silas E. Burrows, and a descend. 
ant of Gen. Nathaniel Greene, of Revolutionary 
fame. 

Miss Marie Raymond, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
Charles H. Raymond, to Mr. George T. Maxwell. 


WEDDINGS 


The wedding of Miss Virginia Lowery, daughter 
of Mr. Archibald H. Lowery, to Duke d’Arco, Span- 
ish Minister to Mexico, was celebrated (very quietly, 
owing to the recent death of the bride's mother) at 
the Pequot Chapel, New London, Conn., on Wed., 
28 Aug. 

The wedding of Miss Suzette Crowinshield to Mr, 
Carl de Gersdaf, will occur in October. 

The marriage of Miss Alice Lewellyn Parry to Dr, 
J. Bergen Ogden, of the Harvard Medical School, 
will be celebrated on 11 Sept., at the residence of 
Dr. and Mrs. A. L. Benedict, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The wedding of Miss Edith Rockefeller, daughter 
of Mr. Johh D. Rockefeller, to Mr. Harold Mc- 
Cormick, of Chicago, will be celebrated in Cleveland, 
Ohio, about the middle of this month. 

The marriage of Miss Elsie Stillman, to Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., will occur in December. Miss 
Stillman is the daughter of Mrs. James Stillman. 

From London comes the news of the marriage of 
Miss Elizabeth Marie Laroche, youngest daughter 
of Dr. W. T. Laroche, Harrington Park, N. J., to 
Col. Howland Roberts, son of the late Sir Thomas 
Roberts, of County Cork, Ireland, 


YACHTING 


A party of lake yachtsmen, numbering two hun- 
dred, comprising representatives of all the principal 


yacht clubs of the lakes, the Buffalo, Cleveland, Lake 
Erie, Toledo, Chicago, Sandusky, Ontario, Hamil- 
ton, Toronto, Rochester, and other clubs of the Lake 
Yacht Racing Association, is coming to New York 
to see the international race. 

The Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club has 
chartered the steamship Roanoke fiom the old 
Dominion Steamship Line, to see the races for 
the cup, from whose dock, pier 26, North River, foot 
of Beach Street, she will leave on each race day 
punctually at 9 30 A.M. The privilege of buying 
tickets for themselves and guests has been extended 
to the Calumet Club of this city, and Eastern Yacht 
Club of Boston. The attendance will be limited to 
800. The trial races on Thursday and Saturday of 
last week were both attended by Valkyrie 111. : 

Among the steam yachts in Newport Harbor this 
week are Nourmahal, White Ladye, Couqueror, 
Sultana, Radha, Thyra, Tillie, Sakannett, Spend- 
thrift, Satanella, Fedelma and Columbia, Schoon- 
ers: Alert, Fleetwing, Meteor, Priscilla, Intrepid, 
Norna, Monrine, Her Royal Highness and Water 
Witch. Sloops: Mineola, Uvira, Telderine, Wasp 
and Pelcan, 


GOLF 


The following schedule of matches for the autumn 
has been announced by the Morris Co. Golf Club. 
14 Sept., Driving Contest; Women, 3 P. M.; men, 4 
p.m. Prizes presented by Green Com Entries 
close on day of contest, 21 Sept., 3 Pp. M, Women's 
handicap. Prize given by Mrs. John D. H. Pitney. 
Entries close 20 Sept., 2 Pp. M. 28 Sept., Men’s 
handicap. Entries close 27 Sept.,2P M. § Oct., 
Putting contest; women, 3 P. M.; men, 4 P. M. 
Prizes by the Green Com. Entries close at 2 P. M.; 
day of contest, 18 Oct , 3 P.M. Women’s tourna- 
ment for club cup, presented by Miss Nina Howland. 
Entries close 17 Oct., 3 P. M., 1g Oct.,3 P.M. Men’s 
tournament forclub cup, presented by Mrs. Hamilton 
McK. Twombly. Entries close 18 Oct., 2 P. M., 
26 Oct, 3 P.M. Mixed Foursomes. Prizes given 
by the club. Entries close 25 Oct., 2 P.M. Mr. 
Ransom H, Thomas is chairman of the Green Com., 
Morristown, N. J. 

The St. Andrews’ team will visit the Country 
Club of Brookline during the month of September. 

The secretary of the United States Golf Associa- 
tion has received the following applications for mem- 
bership: For associate membership, the Myopia 
Hunt Clab, Hamilton, Mass., and for allied mem- 
bership, the Westbrook Golf Club, Islip, L I., and 
the Lake Forest Golt Club, Lake Forest, Ill, 

There have been some interesting international 
games of golf played during the last week at the 
Shinnecock Links between the Shinnecock team and 
some Canadian teams, 


MUSIC 


M. Paderewski, the great pianist, will commence 
his tour of 1895-96 in this country on 30 Oct, in 
New York, when he will play a Polish fantasie, 
with Damrosch Orchestra. 2 Nov., New York, will 
be the date of his first recital. 6 Nov., Phila: 9 
Nov., New York, 2d recital: 11 Nov., Brooklyn: 
13 Nov., Phila.: 16 Nov., New York: 19 Nov., 
Boston, with Boston Symphony Orchestra: 21 and 
22 Nov., Portland, Maine: 23 Nov., Boston: 25 
Nov., Worcester: 27 Nov., Springfield: 28 Nov., 
Troy: 30 Nov., Boston: 2 Dec., Hartford: 3 Dec , 
New Haven: § Dec., Providence: 7 Dec., Boston: 
9g Dec., Phila.: 10 and 13 Dec., Wash.: 11 Dec., 
Baltimore: 16 and 18 Dec., Pittsburg: 19 Dec., 
Cleveland: and 21 Dec., Buffalo. 


INTIMATIONS 


Mr. Robert Adams, Jr.; Member of Congress, ar- 
rived from Europe on the Teutonic, 

Miss Harriet Duer Robinson is at the Metatoxet, 
Narragansett Pier. 

Mrs. Henry May has rented the Eddy Cottage at 
Lenox for the autumn, 

Mrs. Dwight Olmstead and Miss Olmstead are at 
Millerton, N. Y. They sail for Europe on 3 Sept. 

Mrs. W. C. Wharton and Miss Wharton, Mrs. 
Alfred Devereux and Miss Devereux, have returned 
to Lenox from Saratoga. 

Lord and Lady Playfair are staying with Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell at Nahant for a few weeks. 

Mrs. Percival Kuhne, who has just returned from 
Paris, is with her mother, Mrs, Hamilton Kerr, at 
The Gladsone, Narragansett Pier. 

Mr. and Mrs, Edward Ladew, accompanied by 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert, have gone to Mr. Ladew's 
camp in the Adirondacks, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Allen Townsend spent August at 
Bar Harbor. 

Mr. and Mrs, John Jacob Astor, and Mrs. William 
Astor, will go to Ferncliffe-on-the-Hudson, early in 
September. 

Mr. and Mrs, Clarence Grey Dinsmore have just 
returned from a trip to Canada to The Locusts, their 
country place on the Hudson, Mr. and Mrs. Dins- 
more will give a dance on 1 Oct. 

Mrs, William Bergh Kip and the Misses Kip have 
returned to their country seat, Aukony, from a few 
weeks’ visit to Narragansett Pier. 

Mr. Robert V. McKim, the well-known artist, has 
been spending August at the Rockingham, Narra- 
gansett, 

Mrs. Daniel Manning is at Richfield Springs. 

Mrs. Walter Rutherfurd, Mr. John A. Rutherfurd 
and Mr. W.S. Rutherfurd are at the Spring House, 
Saratoga. Mr. and Mrs, George Carhart are also at 
the Spring House. 

Mrs, William Walter Phelps, widow of the late 
U.S. Minister to Germany, gave a dinner recently 
to ex-Chancellor Caprini, in Berlin. Present were 
Mrs, Von Rottenberg, Mrs, Phelps’s daughter, Miss 
Boardman, and Dr, Von Rottenberg. 


NEWPORT 


Mr. James Lawrence and Miss Lawrence are here 
from Groton, Mass., visiting Mr. and Mrs. Prescott 
Lawrence. They are to remain during September. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Bronson ate also to be Sep- 
tember visitors here. They are now guests of Mr. 
and Mrs, Victor Sorchon, and will soon go to the 
cottage of Mr. Egerton L. Winthrop. 

Mr. Richard Peters is one of the latest comers, as 
is also Count Bela Zichy. Both have usually spent 
the summer here, but this season they did not turn 
up here till the very close of August. 

Bishop and Mrs, Potter have been unable to open 
their cottage here, owing to the bishop's duties in 
New York. They are now in apartments here, where 
they will remain till the middle of September. 

Mr. and Mrs, Louis L. Lorillard have cabled over 
orders to have their villa put in readiness for them, 
and trey will arrive here 10 Sept., to remain till 15, 
Nov., when they will go to New York for the win- 
ter. Mr. and Mrs, Lorillard have been abroad two 
years, during most of which they have been in Paris. 

Among the families who are to remain here all 
winter are Mr. and Mrs. Prescott Lawrence, who 
have a handsome villa on Bellevue Ave. They 
will go to New York for the Horse Show, as usual, 
but will return here as soon after as possible. 

Among the latest stayers will be Mr. James J. 
Van Alen, who will not close Wakehurst till nearly 
Thanksgiving time. Then he will go abroad at once 
to spend the greater part of the winter in Rome. He 
has given but few entertainments here this season, 
but will have a dance and several dinners before the 
close of September. Mr. Van Alen does not expect 
to be in New York at all this autumn, except a few 
days in the Horse Show week, before he closes his 
Newport villa, 

The golf tournaments early in October will be the 
special attractions of the autumn, Nearly every one 
will remain for them. 

Commodore Elbridge T. Gerry and Miss Mabel 
Gerry will leave Newport about 20 Sept., for New 
York. Mrs. Gerry, Miss Angelica Gerry and her 
brother, are expected in New York from abroad 
about that time, Lyndenhurst, which Commodore 
Gerry rents at great expense, has not been really 
opened this season, though several servants have 
been there, and Commodore and Miss Gerry have 
passed some of their time there. 

Mrs. John Jacob Astor receives word from France 
that her tather, Mr. Edward S. Willing, is somewhat 
better, and that, therefore, Mr. and Mrs. Willing, 
Miss Willing and Mr. Barton Willing, may soon 
come to their Philadelphia residence. The Newport 
house of the Willings is closed this summer, as it was 
last season. 

The Duke of Marlborough has invitations to wit- 
ness the cup races from several yachts, including 
those of Mr. John Jacob Astor, Mr. Ogden Goelet, 
Mr. Robert Goelet and Mz. Perry Belmont. He 
has accepted, however, the very cordial one of Mr. 
Ogden Goelet, and will watch the contest from the 
deck of the White Ladye. He may be Mr, Perry 
Belmont’s guest on the Satanella on the occasion of 
the second race. The White Ladye will leave here 
the day before the race with asmall company of cot- 
tagers aboard, including Hon. Michael H. Herbert, 
Mrs. Herbert, Miss Grace Wilson, Mr. Frank 
Riggs and the Duke. Several yachts, notably the 
Valiant, are to have large parties aboard Mr. W. 
K. Vanderbilt will undoubtedly entertain the largest 
number aboard his craft, 

Mr.and Mrs. Ogden Goelet are to go abroad at 
once ; they close ae Newport villa. Miss Grace 
Wilson, Mrs, Goelet’s sister, isto accompany them, 
and remain with them, as usual, during the winter. 
They are expected to cruise about lower Europe 
during the colder months, visiting for a time Mrs. 
Herbert, sister of Mrs. Goelet and wife of Hon. 
Michael H. Herbert, First Secretary of the British Em- 
bassay at Constanstinople. Mr. Robert Goelet talks 
of erecting a new villa on the Cliffs. 

Mr. and Mrs, Daniel B, Fearing are expected back 
trom Europe in about three weeks. The opening of 
theirsummer residence for them was begun this week. 
Mr. and Mrs, Fearing will remain here until Janu- 
ary, and then go to New York for the winter. 


LENOX 


The Assembly dances will occur this month, being 
— Friday evenings at the Schermerhorn Assem- 

ly Rooms. 

Mrs. Richard Dana will give a series of dinners 
during September. 

Mrs. Henry A. Barclay gives a cotillon party for 
the younger) set, Fri., 6 Sept. Mr. Phoenix Ingra- 
ham will lead with Miss Gertrude Barclay. 

Mrs. John S. Barnes will give a dance some time 
during the month, as also will Mrs. Anson Phelps 
Stokes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes and family re- 
turned to Shadow Brook in their private car on 
Tue., 3 Sept. They brought with them several 
guests who will remain fora week or two, when 
they will be succeeded in regular English country- 
house style by another party. 

The Stokes family have been at Paul Smith’s in 
the Adirondacks since the marriage of Mr. I. N. P. 
Stokes. Young Mr, Stokes and his bride are coming 
to Lenox soon, when there will be a round of enter- 
tainments for them at Shadow Brook, and at the 
country houses of their friends among the cottagers. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Adams, who have been 
spending August in Lenox, as the guests of Mrs. 
William B. Bacon, went down to New York, Thu., 
29 Aug. They expect to return to Lenox later in the 
season, . 

Mrs. M. T. Campbell, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John de Ruyter, came up to Lenox on Thur., 29 
Aug., from Port Chester, and will remain here for the 
rest of the season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, who have been 
spending some time at Bar Harbor, have returned to 


Belvoir Terrace, and will remain here until late in 
the autumn. 

Mrs. John S. Barnes gave a dinner, Wed., 28 Aug.., 
at Cold Brooke. ‘ 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. Pellew, of Washington 
who are occupying the Goodman cottage this sea- 
son, gave a dinner Thu., 29 Aug. 

Mr. and Mrs, William D. Sloane and the Misses 
Sloane returned to Lenox this week from Newport, 
where they have been the guests of Mr. Corneliu 
Vanderbilt. 

Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Sloane’s mother, 
came back to Lenox with them and will spend th: 
autumn here. 

Miss Lila Sloane, who is an excellent whip, wa 
out Tha., 29 Aug., with a pair of fine-actioned bay 
attached to a three-seated light trap, having with her 
a party of young people who were, most of them, 

vests at Elm Court. In the company were Miss 

mily Rogers, Mr. John S. Rogers, Mr. M. Morris, 
Miss Frances Crocker and Mr, Frederick Ker 
nochan. 

Baron Fava arrived in Lenox Fri., 30 Aug. Bar 
oness Fava accompanied him, and they will remain 
here during the autumn season. 

Mr. and Mrs. John I. Kane came on from Newport 
Thu., 29 Aug., and occupy the Kuhn cottage for the 
autumn season, 

Mrs, Robert Winthrop gave a dinner of twelve 
covers, Wed., 28 Aug., for Mrs, Granville Kane, of 
New York. 

Mr. George H. Morgan came up to Ventfort Hall 
Fri., 30 Aug., having arrived on the Teutonic from 
Europe, where he has been spending the summer. 
Mrs. Morgan and the rest of the family are here, and 
they will remain until quite late in the season. 

Mr. and Mrs. William M. Sloane, of Princeton, 
and Mrs. Rosa Johnson and Henry Childs, Jr., of 
Pittsburg, composed a driving party, which was in 
Lenox, Thu.,29 Aug. They were making g driving 
tour of the county, and stopped in Lenox for a short 
time. 

Mr. M,. U. Foster, of Piqua, Ohio, a brother of 
Mr. F. A. Foster, who is spending the summer here, 
has been in Lenox the past week. 

There has been much playing at the golf links al! 
the past week. The young women have ail been 
practicing, because they feel anxious to win the lov 
ing cup offered by Mrs. Carlos de Heredia, which is 
to be contested for the first day of the tournament. 
All the players must be members of the Lenox Golf 
Club, and it isto be a handicap match. The cup 
offered by Mrs. Howland Robbins for the best ama- 
teur player among the men will be contested tor Wed., 
25 Sept., and the cup which Mr. Kane offers will be 
the prize for Thu., 26 Sept. The men’s match games 
are all twice around the course, making 18 holes in 
all. The women have to go only once around. On 
Fri., 27 Sept., will be the professional tournament, 
when Honeyman, Dunn, Davis, Norton and Camp- 
bell wiil seé who shall be the champion of America. 

There has been some interest in tennis this week, 
and several games have been played at the courts of 
the Lenox Club. S. Parkman Shaw, Jr.; Jameson 
Cotting, Wright Barclay, Joseph W, Burden, Jr., 
have been playing a little, and if enough interest can 
be aroused, there will béa tournament late in the 
season. 


BAR HARBOR 


The dances are still well attended at the Kebo 
Valley Club, and the one on Monday last was par- 
ticularly gay. Mrs, George Place gave the fourth 
of her series of musicales last week, at Clovecroft. 
Present were Mrs. Thomas Scott, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerard Foster, Mr. and Mrs, Charles Fry, Mr. and 
Mrs Edmund Pendleton, Mrs. Louise Warfield, Mr. 
and Mrs, Oline G, Wells, Mrs, George Pendleton 
Bowler, Miss Christine Biddle, Mr, Charles T. 
How, Mrs. Charles Francis Winthrop and Mr, and 
Mrs. J. J.Emery. Theentertainers were Mrs, Rob- 
inson, Mrs, Irving, Miss Douglas Quarrier, Mr. 
Louis Von Gaertner and Mr, Orr. 

Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll has been here with a 
party on the Navahoe. 

Mrs. Walter Gresham, widow of the late Sec. of. 
State, has been stopping with Mrs. Potter Palmer. 

Mrs. Thomas Scott and Mr. Henry M. Whitney 
gave musicales during the week. 

The Mascot is in constant demand for sailing par- 
ties. Mr. and Mrs. Bergner took out a large party 
lately, and Mr. De Koven has a sailing party every 
Saturday morning. Prof. Wisner, who gave such a 
successful course of French readings at the different 
Newport cottages, the early part of the season, has 
given several here recently. Mr. J. J. Emery gave 
the use of his house for a morning lecture. At the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Giraud Foster, Prof, Wisner also gave 
arecital. Present were Mrs, Frederic Coudert, Mrs. 
Richard Gambrill, Mrs. Bridgham, Mrs. George 
Pendleton Bowler, Mrs. J. J. Emery, Mrs. Charles 
Francis Winthrop and Miss Nora Godwin. 

The golf tournament last week was won by Mr. 
G. Robbins, of New York. Mr. Robbins followed 
the course of nine holes, twice around, in 94 strokes. 
Mr. Charles Farnum was second. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rhinelander took a party on a 
coaching tripto the White Mountains last week. 
The guests were Miss Louise Garland, Miss Ethel 
Barney, Miss Ethel Whittemore, the Misses Hall, 
Miss Ste!la Winthern, Mr. Raymond Le Ghait, Mr. 
Edward Hall, Mr. Rudolph Neeser and Mr. Joseph 
H, Frant. 

The Marquis de Montghari, of the Italian Embas- 
sy, M. Domingo di Gama and Mme. di Gama are at 
the St. Sauveur. 

Among the latest arrivals are Mr. and Mrs, Robert 
Sewell, Mrs. G. R. Colby, Mr. and Mrs. John B. 
Lorimer, Mr. J. H. Wright, Mr. Daniel Apple- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop Parker, Mr. A. L. 
Washburne, Miss Washburne, Mr. Arthur Dixon, 
the Misses Dixon, Mr. James R. Poor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Miner, Mrs Joseph Paris and Mr. William 
Paris. 
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A SPECIES OF AMERICANISM THAT 
THE JINGO EDITORS ARE CARE- 
FUL TO SUPPRESS 


He following list, taken from our 

j Foreign Relations Reports of the 

last twenty-five years, notes the 

recorded instances of outrages in China and 

in the United States which resulted in loss 
of life : 

In China, in 1870, occurred the Tientsin 


massacre; nineteen French and Russians ~ 


(including several nuns) were barbarously 
murdered by a mob and the mission prem- 
ises destroyed. 

In the United States, in 1881, came the 
Denver riot ; Chinese dragged through the 
streets with neck-ropes ; one killed, several 
wounded. 

In China, in 1883, some Europeans on a 
carouse killed some Chinese. 

In the United States,in 1885, came first 
(2 September) the Rock Springs massacre ; 
a village of Chinese stormed and burned by 
150 armed miners, inspired by Knights ( !) 
of Labor; men and women, from noon till 
midnight, shot and looted the fleeing vic- 
tims ; twenty-eight were killed and fifteen 
wounded, fourteen were burned to death, 
mostly sick men, and the dogs and hogs ate 
the charred corpses. The whole population 
stood by and approved ; a fruitless inquest, 
etc., followed. For this we paid $423,000. 
On 7 September, at Seattle, the Chinese 
were expelled, their village burned, three 
killed and several wounded. Early in 1886, 
at places in Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming and Oregon, twenty-eight were 
killed. In Juneau, Alaska, eighty-seven 
Chinamen were driven out and set adrift on 
the ocean in two small boats with no food. 
During this period the Chinese were ex- 
pelled from a score of places on the Pacific 
Coast, and more than 100,000, it was said, 
fled to San Francisco in terror and destitu- 
tion. For one year’s work, including dam- 
age to property, we paid $275,000. 

In China, in 1887, there were return-riots, 
on hearing the above news; but no lives 
were taken. In 1891, in numerous riots at 
Wuhu and elsewhere, property was destroyed 
and two British killed. 

In the United States, in 1891, there was 
arson and robbery, with one woman burned 
to death in Vallejo, Cal. In 1894, in 
Oregon, ten Chinamen were ambushed and 
murdered: ‘* Every one was shot, cut up, 
stripped and thrown in the water,’’ most of 
them being shot in the back. 

os s # = * “ 


The following opinion by an American 
Claim Commissioner is on record in our pub- 
lic documents : 

‘<Tt is a mortifying fact that were a bal- 
ance to be struck between the aggregate 
losses suffered by Americans from Chinese 
pirates, Chinese thieves and Chinese debtors, 
on the one hand, and on the other the in- 
juries inflicted on Chinese merchants, trades- 
men, compradors and citizens, in the non- 
payment of debts honestly due them by 
American merchants, agents, shipmasters, 
mariners, etc. , we should find that balance to 
our debt in a ratio of fully ninety per cent.”’ 


* * * * * 


The Chinese government has never denied 
its duty to pay for all these things, and in the 
vast majority of instances the records show a 
full and fairly prompt payment. But it has 
been reserved for the officials of our enlight- 
ened republic to record themselves before the 
world as repudiating our liability to pay, and 
to relegate the Chinese to the tender mer- 
cies of a hostile local tribunal and a farci- 
cal justice; and the Rock Springs and other 
indemnities came as pure gratuities, thor- 
oughly inadequate, pushed through a not 
too willing Congress. Secondly, the Chinese 
who suffered here were undoubtedly in the 
simple exercise of their full treaty rights in 





settling and working where they were. But 
he missionaries who have suffered outside of 
reaty ports were with equal certainty volun- 
iry intruders where they had no right to 





settle; for missionary work in China 
(strange as it may seem) has been, and is, 
largely conducted by the aggressive occupa- 
tion and persistent maintenance of stations 
outside of the stipulated treaty limits of resi- 
dence.—Evening Post, 20 August, 1895. 
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The writer’s full name and address must accompany 
letters to Vogue. 

When so requested by the correspondent, neither 
name, initials nor address will be published, provided 
a pseudonym is given as a substitute to identify the 
reply. 

Correspondents will please write only on one side 
of their letter paper. 

Emergency questions only, answered by mail before 
publication, and with postage paid by correspondent. 


NOTES ON VOGUE TEXT 


ESPRIT DE CORPS AMONG MEN 


Dear Vocue: 

The considerable degree of truth of 
Vogue's editorial (15 August) observa- 
tions, that loyalty to one another is absent 
from the average man, requires some quali- 
fication before acceptance, Vogue admits 
that ‘* women are lacking in loyalty to one 
another,’’ but denies that women should be 
bidden ‘*to emulate man’s loyalty to his 
own sex.” Eve’s Code of Honor, which 
inspired Vogue’s comments, admits that 
women recognize a certain measure of su- 
periority in the conduct of men over women 
to each other. The individual experience 
of nearly every €voman proves that this rec- 
ognition is measurably justified. 

It is wide of the discussion to prove an in- 
ferior loyalty in men by citing examples 
from the fierce, unrelenting competition of 
business or professional life. Even there 
truthfulness is the rule, disloyalty the ex- 
ception. With the increasing ethical con- 
sciousness of the race men have learned to 
despise and condemn rivalry which resorts 
to slander or malice. Experience teaches 
business men that it injures finally only the 
utterer. 

If in professional life, artists, actors or 
musicians often are not governed by this 
standard. May it not be due to the feminine 
nature which belongs to the creative or 
mimetic faculty? It is, however, in the 
social life, the special domain of woman’s 
experience, that the more just comparison 
should be drawn. Is it unfair to say that 
here no man (certainly very few) is ever so 
unjustly harsh, or so untruthfully or cause- 
lessly malicious to his fellow man as women 
frequently are toward each other? Slander, 
pure efforts of envy, malice and all unchari- 
tableness are rare in the social intercourse of 
men, and when exposed result in a social 
‘*taboo.”” Can so much be said on the 
other side? 

It is well known among lawyers and de- 
tectives that the writers of anonymous let- 
ters are mostly women. These remarks are 
not directed either for or against men and 
women as members of a sex. The vast 
majority of either doubtless are incapable 
of such wickedness, but it is beyond dispute 
that some women descend in these depths 
of social sin far below where any but excep- 
tionally depraved men would follow them. 
In a word, that a mean woman is meaner 
than a mean man. Whether this is unjust 
to woman or is simply an unpalatable truth, 
let the answer depend on the social experi- 
ence of every feminine reader. L. 

As to its being wide of the discussion to 
cite examples drawn from commercial life, 
since it was expressly stated in the editorial 
under notice that possibly it was not exactly 
just to expect the bread-and-butter brigade to 
be loyal—the correspondent’s criticism is 
pointless. It is noticeable that when classes 
which are conspicuous for their disloyalty to 
one another are cited, L insinuates that it is 
the result of the admixture of the feminine 
in their nature, which seems perilously like 
begging the question. The rest of the com- 
munication is mere unsupported assertion. 
Do men in social intercourse make a point 


of speaking only good of their fellow man? 


Can not any woman learn from the men of 
her acquaintance the esteem, or the reverse, 
in which the men of her set are held? 
Can she not learn their every failing and as 
many of their pecadilloes as are fit for recital 
toa woman? By the way,the armies and 
navies of the world, and the law courts, and 
nternational complications, are certainly a 
curious commentary on the pretention that 
men, as a sex, are addicted to esprit de 
corps —( Ed.) 


The song, Oyuchasan, published in your issue of 
8 Aug., was written by the undersigned in 1887, 
while attached to the U.S. S. Palos, on the Asiatic 
Station. 

It was first published in the United States in the 
San Francisco Argonaut, in the latter part of that 
year, 

Very respectfully, 
Frank M. Bostwick, 
Lieutenant, United States Navy, 
U, S. S, Thetis, 
Mare Island Navy Yard, 
California, 

This communication is an interesting illustration 
of the migration of literature, These stanzas were 
published in. Vogue, credited to the source where it 
obtained them, namely, an English weekly periodi- 
cal, Where the English paper found them, Vogue 
does not know, but it does know that they were pub- 
lished by it as original, without any form of credit, 
With some regret, therefore, Vogue has now to ac- 
knowledge that it credited an English paper when 
the credit was in reality due the Argonaut. 


WeEppInG CostumgEs.—Beryl, Philadelphia.— 
Will you please tell me of the proper dress for men 
ata high-noon wedding? Iam to be an early au- 
tumn bride, and expect to have a quiet, simple 
church wedding, in late September, attended by two 
bridesmaids, maid of honor, best man and four 
ushers. I shall wear a white gown, with bridal veil. 
Please suggest stylish and appropriate gowns for 
bridesmaids. 1 thought of black crépon skirts, light 
fancy waists, black hats, trimmed with flowers to 
match bodices, and long, black gloves to elbow. Do 
you think the effect too startling? Are chrysanthe- 
mums in season then? If so, I think decorations of 
yellow and white for house and church, and yellew 
and black gowns for bridesmaids, would be quite 
smart. One more question, please. Should I decide 
on yellow as predominating color, would butter- 
colored gloves, for ushers and best man, be good 
form’; if not, either lavender or white? 

The proper costume for groom and ushers at a noon 
wedding is the one so often described in Vogue—a 
black frock coat of vicuna cloth, light gray trousers 
and gray gloves, not lavender, with black stitching, 
and a pearl silk four-in-hand or Ascottie. This is 
the proper dress, although in summer white waist- 
coats are permitted, It is not quite good form to 
wear a cutaway at a noon wedding, although this 
has been done. 

As to the bridesmaids’ costumes, there is a preju- 
dice against black, and Vogue cannot recall a single 
wedding where the bridesmaids have worn black in 
any form. It is well, if you choose, to strive for 
originality as to costume, but black is an innovation 
not to be recommended. Yellow and yellow and 
white are charming colors for bridesmaids. Skirts of 
white bengaline, with bodices of yellow silk, and 
deep collars of the white bengaline covered with yel- 
low lace, and trimmed with ruffies of yellow lace, 
would be very pretty, with Leghorn hats with yellow 
and white chrysanthemums, or yellow and white 
feathers. 

The idea of a chrysanthemum decoration is very 
ood, and at the end of September they are to be had 
in great abundance. 


$1ZE AND ENGRAVING OF CARDS, America, Flor- 
ida,—W ill you please state what the proper size for 
alady’s card isnow? Also what should the second 
daughter of the family have, her full name, thus: 
Miss Laura Oxford Loftus Deane, or just the initial, 
without the Miss? 

The usual size of a lady's card is 34% x 2% inches, 
full measure—sometimes it is a trifle larger each 
way. Square cards, however, are considered good 
form, and are always used when the daughters’ names 
are inscribed beneath that of the mother. In this 
case they would read: 

Mrs, J. M. Smith 
The Misses Smith. 


The prefix *“* Miss’ should always appear on a 
young feay's card, In this instance the name is 
somewhat long to write it in full, We should advise 
the omission altogether of the second name. You 
may use, however, any of the initials you please, but 
the “* Miss’ cannot be dispensed with 


Five O’cLock Tea. Marie, N. Y.—Kindly tell 
me the correct articles for a five o'clock tea table. 
What size cup and spoon are used? How make the 
tea? Is atea ball used or not? How much tea for 
one cup? Is it better form to have the cup and sau- 
cer on a plate, and shall a napkin be handed? 

For a five o'clock tea, when it isa function to 
which many people are invited, you should have the 
table in the dining-room prettily laid out with tea 
service, including urn or kettle at one end, a central 
basket or vase with flowers, candlesticks with col- 
ored candles and shades, bon-bons and little cakes in 
fanciful dishes, and groups of plates and napkins 
around the outer edges. Any pretty decorations that 
your own taste suggests may be used. The cups in 
which tea is served are always of the size known as 
teacups. After-dinner coffee cups or chocolate cups 
should not be used. The spoons are always of the 
ordinary tea size. For your usual afternoon tea a 


smail table in the drawing-room will suffice, with 
kettle and tea service, A tea bali at such times is 
very convenient and makes delicious tea, It is, 
however, not to be used when there are many people 
present. The continual refilling and emptying is a 
nuisance, and the use of many tea bails is also not to 
be recommended, A teaspoonful of tea for cach per- 
son and one over is the old-fashioned formula as to 
quantity, and is in general use. A cup and saucer 
should not be handed on a plate. If there is bread and 
butter, or cakes, it is quite proper to have a plate and 
napkin, 


COAT-ARMOR CORRESPONDENCE 


WILLARD. Long Island.—There is apparently 
but one family of Willard in England which bears 
arms, and has an ancient lineage The Wiliards of 
Eastbourne, county Sussex have been seated in this 
county since the time of Edward III, The original 
surname was VILLIARD, and the founder of the 
English house came from Caen in Normandy — A 
country which has founded houses all over Europe, 
and from which came the highest culture and refine- 
ment of the middle ages 
A cadet branch of Willard settled later in Kent 
holding an estate in the Hundred of Branchley and 
Horsmonden, near the borders of Sustex. Here lived 
Richard Willard, dying in 1617, He was the father 
of Captain Simon WILLARD, the colonist who came 
from Horsmonden to Boston in 1634 with his wife 
and children, He settled at Cambridge Mass., and 
was considered to be wealthy. Also one of the foun- 
ders of Concord, and thirty-five years a member of 
the General Court of the Colony 
The genealogies of Willard in America are one by 
Joseph Willard 1858 471 pages, and another 187y 
1opages 

Coat-armor The arms of this house are un- 
doubtedly of ancient acquirement, and as it appears 
now seem to have been borne by one family only. As 
Captain Willard was descended from this armorial 
Willard family his descendants here would inherit 
the right to the Willard arms, which are as follows— 
Armorial bearings arms—Argent , onachevron 
sable between three weels, | a kind of ecel-pot or fish 
basket called by mistake flasks | proper five ermine 
spots of the first, | argent | . 

Crest on a wreath of the colors a griffins’s head 
erased or — — — 

America Heraldica gives the following mottoes on 
page 148. A Gaudet patientia duris | patience 
rejoices in hardships, | B : Ubilibertas , ibi patria 
| where is liberty there is my country, | I have not 
found these assigned to Willard by English author- 


ity. 

As to the family history of Willard in England 
both genealogical and heraldic some time will be 
required to find such details as go to make an inter- 
esting and connected account. These Vogue will 
publish when collected. 

Morse, Long Island.—In England to-day the 
present head of the house of Morse is Captain AL- 
FRED HERBERT MORSE, born April 1841 being 
the third son of the late George Morse Esquire , 
of Catton Park near Norwich, and J P for the county 
of Norfolk. 

Capt Morse married 1866 the second daughter of 
the late Sir Edward Sherlock Gooch Baronet, The 
eldest son being Edward Morse Gentleman born June 
1869, 

The postal addres is COPDOCK IPSWICH 
ENGLAND. Armorial bearings arms — Party 
per pale argent and sable, two chevronels between 
three mullets all counterchanged Crest — upon a 
wreath of the colours a demi-man in complete ar- 
mour proper, and in his dexter hand a halberd proper 
Motto ** Deo non armis fido * 

That Joseph Morse may have named Ipswich 
Mass from Ipswich England is plausible the more so if 
he came from that town of county Norfolk That he 
and the present Morse family of England are from a 
common ancestor is possible, and the arms blazoned 
above may also have belonged originally to this pro- 
genitor 

But careful research alone would justify the use of 
any armor of Morse to which “right of use’’ has 
not been inherited by Joseph Morse. By writing to 
Capt Morse you would undoubtedly receive a full 
account of his family 

That they have an established right to arms is 
shown by the blazoning given in Armorial Fami- 
lies 1895 

The genealogies of Morse are, one published in 
1850 350 pages, and another 1889 116 pages. 

For any works of families and pedigree charts 
which you might desire reference is made to Joel 
Munsell’s Sons Publishers of Albany N Y. 


COAT-ARMOR, Quench, Pa.— Would a coat-ar- 
mor query to your editor be answered by editor 
(postage prepaid)? 

Coat-armor questions are answered in Vogue only 
as of general interest to a number of readers. If an 
answer is wanted specially by mail a fee is required. 


VOGUE PORTRAIT 


R. Henry Phelps Case is one of the 
M best-known men in New York’s 
social and hunting sets. He is a 
member of the Union, Union League, Re- 
form, Rockaway Hunt and Riding Clubs. 
His photograph in this week's issue shows 
him in Central Park, mounted on one of his 
hunters. 

There are few more familiar figures in 
the riding country of Long Island, and cer- 
tainly no one can be surer of a welcome to 
the most exclusive circles in New York 
than Mr. Case. 
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** One Button Does It. 
Yiu Press It.’ 





Makes pictures large enough to be good | 


for contact printing and good enough to | 
enlarge to any reasonable size. 


Pocket K odak, loaded for12 pictures, 144 x2 inieael 
Developing and Printing Outfit, , . 1.50 | 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
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903 Broadway, Cor. 20th St. 
New York. 
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“That’s what makes my Complexion Fair.” 


Buttermilk 
Toilet Soap. 


Excels any high-priced Soap for the 
COMPLEXION, TOILET and BATH. 


Over Six Million Bars sold in 1894. 
At Popular Prices. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sold Everywhere. 
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of saying a palliative word for the Chi- 

nese at the present juncture, when the 
press seems possessed by a species of frenzy 
which vents itself in hysterical vituperation and 
savage clamorings for revenge, would probably 
be hissed off the platform. Likewise, a writer 
who ventures to suggest a little study of the 
Chinese side of the shield in this terrible mission- 
ary slaughter, courts the violent disapprobation of* 
blatant Americans and bigoted Christians. There 
be those, however, who can easier endure disap- 
proval than maintain silence under the maddening 
exhibition of smug self-complacency and hide- 
bound intolerance, which isthe pose of our nation 
toward the Chinese in this matter. Hence, this 
word in behalf of our Oriental brother. 

The indictment against him is that so little 
does he appreciate our efforts to Christianize him 
and to civilize him, that he murders our ecclesi- 
astics and demolishes their schools and churches. 

The Chinaman’s method of expressing his dis- 
approval is barbarous, and he should, of course, 
be made to expiate his crime. In another column 
in this issue is set forth a few particulars as to 
our methods of dealing with unpopular foreigners, 
and in the matter of fiendish cruelty there is not 
much to choose between Christian America and 
heathen China. What aggravates our guilt is the 
fact that the Chinamen whom we have butchered, 
and tortured, and plundered, were not forced upon 
us at the point of the bayonet, but, on the con- 
trary, were here with our sanction, and living 
under treaty rights forced on China. 


<i orator who should dare the experiment 


With China the case is different. She never 
desired intercourse with foreigners ; but this and 
other nations, in the sacred name of—trade, 
bullied her into opening her ports. We invaded 
her territory and compelled her, much against 
desire, to tolerate our presence, our religions and 
our customs. What our intentions have been 
has nothing to do with the matter. The fact 
remains that we and other Christian nations im- 
posed ourselves and our ideas on an unwilling 
people. Has nota nation the right to build a 
¢¢ Chinese wall” about itself,and shut out the un- 
desired foreigner ? 


The United States chose, for a number of 
years, to surround itself with a trade wall, known 
as Protection. Is it conceivable that if bands of 
free-trade Englishmen had invaded our cities, and 
with much parade of enlightening us had set about 
preaching the gospel of unshackled barter, that 
we would have quietly endured their propaganda ? 
They would hardly have been murdered, but 
there are other trying forms of persecution, as the 
veteran American free-trader, Mr. David A. Wells, 
can testify. If one nation may build a trade wall 
to keep out foreign skill and inventiveness, is not 
another nation quite within its rights in going a 
step farther and keeping out the foreigner him- 
self? ; 


It depends, apparently, upon the size and 
power of the nation. When the United States 
desires to exclude peoples or classes, it does so 
without consulting the feelings of the shut-out 
ones. We pass the Chinese Exclusion Act, 
and the contract labor one, and at present a 
Japanese Exclusion Act is under consideration. 
If under the compelling eloquence of fleets ot, 
say, Russian, English, Italian and French war- 
ships, we were constrained to abrogate these 
laws and receive the undesired people, we would 
be in a position to sympathise with China in 
what has been inflicted on her. 


So inflated are we with self-righteousness that 
we set down to wickedness the Chinaman’s 
disinclination for our society and our religions. 
May it not be that we are not as lovely in his 
eyes as we are in our own? A Protestant clergy- 
man, for many years a missionary in China, re- 
cently stated that the effort to Christianize that 
country had been a failure. Even, he added 
(with unconscious irony) those Chinese who have 
lived in this country, surrounded by the evidences 
of Christian civilization, have not become be- 
lievers. The latter statement is about as extreme 
an example of national and ecclesiastical vanity 
as could be found. The kind of civilization the 
Chinaman has encountered in this country is petty 
persecution, mob violence and murder. And as 
to Christianity, a Pagan set down in this country 
finds a multiplicity of creeds, each making its ap- 
peal to him as the one and only true faith. Not 
only do the sects criticise one another, but nearly 
all are rent with schism. Under the circum- 
stances it is not surprising that the Celestial 
hesitates to abandon the faith of his fathers in 
favor of some one of the conflicting and crit- 
icised Christian creeds. 


Judging creeds by their truits, the Chinaman 
finds, apart from his own cruel experiences, that 
in a community made up of races that have pro- 
fessed Christianity for many centuries every form 
of vice is practised. For example, in this metrop- 
olis, in a region not ten blocks long, there are 
two thousand young outcast women. Even the 
heathen intelligence cannot but be impressed with 
the amazing idea of duty which neglects such 
missionary fields as the large cities of this conti- 
nent, and betakes itself to trying to rescue far- 
off peoples from the wrath to come. 


Many thousands of Chinamen can, from ex- 
perience and observation, testify as to the cruelty 
and sinfulness of Americans, and it is small 
wonder that they despise us and resent our at- 
tempts to overturn their social and religious sys- 
tems. We cannot expect a people which has 
had such opportunities for studying us to accept 
us at our own high valuation. Even though he 
be a heathen, the Chinaman is not so much of a 
fool as that would imply. 
















































BEAUTIFUL EYES 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN OF MAU- 


RIZIO BASSO 
BY S. ST. G. LAWRENCE 


He young men with nothing to do had 
taken up desirable positions with 
their backs against the angle of the 

café, their cigarettes in their mouths, and 
their single eyeglasses stuck firmly in their 
eyes, to watch her pass. 

And when they heard her coming, clicking 
her high, iron-bound heels on the pavement, 
they stretched their necks out of their stiff, 
starched collars, half shut their eyes, and got 
ready their doubtful compliments, their 
sugared words, and the little smiles on their 
lips. 

Then, when Rosa Maria, with her head 
held proud and high, crossed the square, 
looking frankly and boldly before her, these 
worn-out, insipid dandies had not a word to 
say for themselves, and only stood and mur- 
mured foolishly in her ears : 

«« What beautiful eyes! What dear eyes !” 

For Rosa Maria’s beauty was centred in 
her eyes; thé pupil melted in the middle into 
the shining pearl of the white; the long, 
curved, caressing, velvety Jashes which shad- 
owed the pale cheeks, the black circles under 
them, such as the ladies paint, gave her little 
face a delicacy of expression, a fascinating 
languor, which were irresistible. The words 
seemed really to come spontaneously to the 
lips : 

«¢ What beautiful eyes!” 

Clad in a little, simple, neat, black gown, 
close-fitting and thin, without ribbons, or 
laces, or trimmings—a delightful, seductive 
little figure—she passed through the chatter- 
ing crowd, her head held high, and her glance 
tull of scorn. 

At first she had blushed and had been 
vexed, almost frightened. Then, by force of 
hearing it repeated by everyone, over and over, 
she was no longer troubled by it, and, proud 
of her black pupils, she made these gentlemen 
of the café drop their eyes, they who had to 
have an eyeglass to see through—* Ah! the 
silly fools!” 

But one evening as she was coming home 
from work, when the lamps were being 
lighted, among the workmen returning from 
their labor, while she was opening the door of 
her little room, she heard a whisper in her ear, 
like a breath— 

‘¢ Good evening, Rosa Maria.”’ 

She turned, surprised and frightened. But 
she was soon reassured. She had recognized 
the young man who spoke. It was Poldo, 
the mechanic, who had come to live opposite 
to her, on the same floor—up under the roof. 
She answered with a smile : 

‘«Good evening, Signor Poldo; are you 
going home so soon ?”* 

‘¢Yes.’’ He had to put in order a few 
things about the house, and then he was not 
used to going about of an evening. He had 
to get up early in the morning. 

«That's right! Good night, then, and if 
you need anything 2 

‘Not just now, thank you, nothing but 
your good friendship.”’ 

Rosa Maria gave a light laugh. But then 
she said seriously, that that was right, they 
should be friends, good friends, shouldn't 
they? 

They parted with a clasp of the hand. 





VOGUE 


« Good night, Rosa Maria. 
thoughts.” 

«* Good night, Signor Poldo. 
you; shall I?” 


Have pleasant 


I'll think of 


* * * * * 


Poldo had an honest face which attracted 
oneat once. His blue eyes were frank and 
kindly. They were soon great friends. 

Poldo was a mechanic. He worked down 
by the Po, onthe other side of the stream ; 
he was clever, and the foreman was good to 
him. He would soon be advanced to the 
higher class labor, and then he would make 





four francs a day, and he would be very glad 
of that. 

In the morning, before they went to work, 
they said good morning and wished each 
other a lucky day. At seven in the evening, 
about the Ave Maria, Poldo left the workshop 
and went quickly to wait for her under the 
arcades. They walked home together arm in 
arm, he talking of his country home, Festiona, 
at the foot of the Valdieri mountains, hidden 
among the woods of Our Lady of the Hill. 
They spoke together of the fatigues of the 
day that was past—of the hopes for the days 
to come—cordially, frankly, amicably. She 
was alone in the world, an orphan, and worked 
with her needle. The mistress treated her 
well, because she was very attentive. At the 
end of the year she would make thirty-five 
good soldi a day, and perhaps, who knows, 
perhaps some day or other she would be able 
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to set up in business for herself—with a sign 
written in French. 

On Saturday evening they gave themselves 
the luxury of a tramway ride to Valentino, so 
as to come back on foot down along the Po 
tothe bridge of Pietra. There they stopped, 
with their elbows on the parapet, and watched 
the stream as it passed. 

At that hour the river had the calm of a 


. quiet sea, and the current, hemmed in between 


the bank and the wall of the docks, went by 
slowly, without noise, without foam, down 
to the great mother. They could see it beat 
against the pillars of the bridge, divide and 
join again beyond with a slight gurgle, then 
goon once more united, compact, pressed 
together, hurrying like a panting dancer. It 
ran on, on, on, and leaped the Mulini cluse 
noisily, with a little shiver of fear. 

Meanwhile, under the arches passed the 
black boats, reflected in the clear, crystal 
water, while under the moon the yellow lan- 
tern at the bow made a long streak of light 
fyll of golden ripples. 

“Do you suppose they have been all the 
way down to the island of Armida?’’ said 
Rosa Maria. ‘*It must be so nice to be in a 
boat now.” 

“‘Tt must certainly be very nice for two 
people together,’ answered Poldo, very, very 
seriously. 

But down from the mount of the Capuchins 
came the tolling of the Ave Maria in long, 
slow waves of solemn sound. 

Then they looked up at the black moun- 
tain, covered with foliage that moved in the 
evening air, and thought of a gay, noisy little 
excursion they might make on some future 
Sunday. They could eat their breakfast up 
there on the grass among the trees on the 
right side of the mountain, where the shadow 
is deepest and you can smell the wild mint. 

Poldo pointed out Superga in the distance, 
bright, lighted up among the stars, with its 
two towers close by. They must go to Su- 
perga also some time this summer. It would 
be a ride on donkey back through the flower- 
ing fields. 

But this evening they came back up the 
street of the Square of Arms, among thedights 
of the carriages, the street lamps, and the 
tradesmen standing before their 
doors, with their shop windows 
gay and illuminated. They 
walked on, talking as they went, 
building castles in the air, broken 
by silvery laughter. Then all at once they 
were silent, pressing against each other a little. 
A happy young husband and wife were pass- 
ing—a woman of the people, with a fair, 
chubby baby smiling at a dark-eyed workman, 
with his face still hot and dusty. How happy 
they looked! They saw them go by under 
the arcades, among the passers-by, who 
watched them with a smile. 

Involuntarily Poldo pressed Rosa Maria's 
arm, and they looked at each other. Then 
he suddenly asked : 

«Rosa Maria, have you ever thought of 
getting married?’ 

««T?” exclaimed the girl, disturbed. They 
were silent for a time, and walked on faster. 

But night was falling like a thick, fine 
cloud. It had become dark. The roads 
thrust the tall trunks of the chestnut-trees up 
toward the sky, and the black masses of thick 
foliage, shaken by the night wind, waved ina 
wide sweep of ebb and flow, with the rustle of 
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HER LAST APPEARANCE 


dry leaves, which is like the murmur of the 
waters on the pebbles by the shore. 

The benches stretched out their iron arms 
in the darkness. A few carriages with yellow 
lantern eyes were coming back frem the 
Corso, the wheels making a sort of lament 
under the shadow of the trees. The slow- 
moving waters of the little canals washed 
against the roots of the plants ranged along 
their borders. The distinct line of the houses 
was lost against the background in a white, 
formless mist. 

Rosa Maria looked at it all. The lamps 
were being lighted one by one, and as each 
bright light conquered the dead day with its 
brilliant flame, she seemed to hear the voice 
of the city’s secrets, of its unknown wishes, 
and her heart swelled under her black bodice, 
and she felt a shiver of melancholy in her 
heavy head, a yielding softness in all her veins. 

Down at the end of the street among the 
trees, they could see the wide, dark little 
square, outlined by the fronts of the palaces in 
the shadow. It seemed asleep in the grave, 
aristocratic silence, broken by the sordid noise 
of some dreary passing cab. 

When they reached the house they clasped 
hands, and gave each other a long, silent look, 
with eyes that spoke. 


‘‘How your eyes shine to-night, Rosa 
Maria !”’ 

«¢ Good-bye, Poldo.”” 

“You have such beautiful eyes, Rosa 
Maria! ” 


VOGUE 


«‘ Good-bye, Poldo, good night—”’ 

But they could not help it—Poldo held her 
close to his heart, ina warm, loving clasp, and 
kissed the beautiful eyes. 

Rosa Maria turned very white. 
once more softly : ‘* Good-night, go, Poldo 

But their love had sprung all at once into 
life that night. 

«‘[ want you for my wife, Rosa Maria— 
Will you have me for your husband ?”’ 


She said 


'” 


And this was how the marriage came about. 


between Rosa Maria and Poldo. 

They have been married a month, and they 
will be happy—and the dandies at the cafe, 
astonished to see that Rosa Maria’s eyes be- 
come more and more beautiful, still continue 





to Say : 
«What beautiful eyes! What shining 
eyes!” 
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(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


SUITABLE TRAVELING COSTUMES—FORTU- 
NATE MISS MARIE HAY—THEFT IN LONDON 
CLUBS 


Here is no greater test of good breeding 
than the knowledge of how to dress 
suitably for whatever happens to be the 

special occasion, and this is never brought home 
to one more completely than at this time of the 
year, when every one is away holiday-making. 
In town it is a different. thing ; the mode runs 
in certain grooves. You know that in the 
morning hours you are limited to one style of 
dress, that in the afternoon you are restricted 
to another, while for evening wear there is but 
one kind of costume to adopt. But the mo- 
ment the season ends and the annual exodus 
is inaugurated, then the trouble begins, and 
the parvenue, as well as the woman sprung 
trom the middle classes, finds herself alto- 
gether at sea as to “‘ when” towear. To this 
perplexity is attributable the extraordinary 
get-ups one sees when traveling, and I, for 
my part, have spent many an entertaining half 
hour at the great railroad termini in London, 
watching the extravagant and frightfully in- 
appropriate toilettes of the departing would-be 
élégantes, many of whom lack nothing in the 
shape of money, judging from the number of 
their attendants and the amount of their ini- 
pedimenta, in the form of trunks, dressing- 
cases, etc. Thus, at King’s-Cross last week, 
while seeing a friend off, I noticed a remark- 
ably pretty girl departing, presumably, for 
some shooting lodge in the Highlands, and 
arrayed for the occasion in the most elabo- 
rately flimsy costume—a great big hat, light 
gloves, thin, highly ornamented shoes and 
open-work stockings! 1 leave the readers of 
Vogue to picture the condition in which she 
would land on the following day at Inver- 
ness, after traveling the whole night and a 
portion of the following day. 

What an agreeable contrast was formed by 
the attire of Lady Dudley, ‘* Mére,”’ and of 
Miss Marie Hay, the daughter of the ill-fated 
‘* Duppy,’’ by whom .she was accompanied, 
Lady Dudley wore a neat gray diagonal twill- 
cloth gown, the skirt plain and finished with 
a deep hem, and the well-cut, perfectly fit- 
ting, full-basked coat lined with dark gray 
silk and donned over a superbly fitting, tight, 
gray twill silk blouse, which had a folded 
collar of gray satin ribbon. Her hat was of 
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the same cloth as her gown, and was boat- 
shaped, with gray quill feathers standing up 
at one side. Her shoes of dark brown seal 
leather, with pustent brogueing, and tan 
“‘chevrette” gloves, with black stitching, 
completed a remarkably neat and becoming 
toilette, which, one can imagine, looked just 
as spick-and-span at the end of the long and 
tedious journey as at its beginning. 

Pretty Marie Hay (who can address Prin- 
cess Louise of Wales as aunt, since her 
mother is a sister of the Duke of Fife) was 
arrayed in a very fetching, yet eminently 
quiet dress, of dark tan sail-cloth. The 
coat had wide lapels faced_with fawn-colored 
cloth, and there were large pearl buttons 
engraved with the fair wearer's monogram 
in black. The waistcoat was double breasted, 
and of the sail-cloth, fastened with smaller 
pearl buttons, and a pale pink shirt front, 
with a white collar and a black tie, were also 
worn; on the lovely head was a tan straw, 
boat-shaped hat, with a black band, and 
black quills at the side. 

Since old Lady Kinnoul’s death, Lady 
Dudley has completely taken the former's 
granddaughter, Marie, under her protection, 
acting as her chaperon, and is apparently 
determined to find her a nice husband, the 
Duke of Fife, and sundry other relatives, 
having promised to contribute toward dower- 
ing her—a very necessary operation nowadays. 
With her mother, of course, she has never 
been permitted to hold any intercourse save 
of the most perfunctory character. Lady 
Dupplin, it may be remembered, eloped with 
one of the handsome Flower boys, whom she 
married after being divorced, and since his 
death she has become the wife of our popular 
surgeon, Dr. Cooper, by whom she has several 
children. Poor “ Duppy’’ came to grief, both 
physically and financially, shortly after the 
shipwreck of his domestic happiness, and died 
to all intents and purposes in exile abroad. 

Men, especially in this country, manifest a 
tendency to growl over trifles, and appear 
never so happy as when engaged in finding 
fault! A subject, if not of discontent, at 
any rate of discussion, lately, has been the 
petty pilfering in some of the smartest and 
most fashionable clubs. There has all along 
been a certain amount of this going on, but 
during the season which has just come to a 
close it has developed into an evil that 
urgently demands a remedy. 

Matters have come to such a pass at 
some of the clubs that in one instance 
the proposition was submitted, in all serious- 
ness, to the club committee, to pass a strict 
rule prohibiting a person from leaving the 
building with more than one umbrella or over- 
coat in his possession. Spoons and forks are 
stated to be always disappearing, while papers 
are frequently appropriated by readers who 
could well afford to buy them, but who pre- 
fer to pilfer. Even soap evaporates from 
the soap- dishes in quite an unaccountable fash- 
ion, and, in self-defense, the majority of the 
clubs have been compelled to pass rules de- 
barring the financial officer of the establish- 
ment from cashing a check for more than 
$25, and that not more than once a week for 
the same person. All this is not pleasant, 
and is attributed by some of the men who 
have discussed the matter in my presence to 
the fact that last winter, when so many of 
the clubs were in financial difficulties, the 
doors were thrown open to almost whoever 








cared to join, the main object being to secure 
new blood, and incidentally, new money. 
The result does not seem to have been alto- 
gether satisfactory. It has, at any rate, had 
the effect of leading the old members to form 
themselves into cliques, which look with 
suspicion upon the new-comers. The true 
club spirit is seriously injured thereby, the 
club degenerating into little more than a cold, 
unsympathetic caravansary. One thing may 
be taken for granted ; namely, that infinitely 
greater care will be taken in future about the 
election of candidates, and next season prom- 
ises to make a record for the number of its 
pillings. Ermyntrude. 


FOREIGN PERSONALS 


Ir C. Rivers-Wilson, who is now in this 
S city in connection with a convention of 
railroad presidents, which he is attend- 
ing in his capacity of President of the Grand 
Trunk Railroad of Canada, an office to which 
he was recently elected, is on the eve of a 
second marriage. His fiancée is the Hon. 
Violet Mostyn, sister of Lord Vaux-of-Har- 
rowden, and the wedding is to take place 
shortly after the return of Sir Rivers to Eng- 
land, a few weeks hence. The disparity of 
years is not so great as might be imagined 
from the fact that Sir Rivers was lately retired 
from the British Civil Service on the ground 
of old age, for he scarcely looks his sixty-four 
years, while his bride is over thirty. She be- 
longs to one of the most ancient families in 
England, the founder of her house having ac- 
companied William the Conqueror to Eng- 
land, while one of her ancestors was among 
the signers of the Magna-Charta. Sir Rivers- 
Wilson began life as a clerk of the Treasury, 
served in turn as private secretary to Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Sherbrooke, and was 
then appointed Comptroller-General of the 
National Debt, temporarily relinquishing 
that office to fill the post of Minister of 
Finance to Khedive Ismail of Egypt, whose 
deposition he helped to bring about. 


THE HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 


Recent issue of The Sketch (London) 
contained the following interesting 
account of a refuge for animals: 

‘*If you had been in the French Room at 
the St. James’s Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
you would have found yourself listening to the 
story for the year of the Home of Rest for 
Horses. Why does such a place exist? you 
ask. Well, there are three excellent reasons. 
First, to enable the poorer classes to procure, 
on moderate terms, rest and good treatment 
for animals that are failing, not from age, but 
from overwork, or other accidental causes, and 
are likely to be benefitted by a few weeks’ rest 
and care. A little timely relief of this kind 
will enable many failing horses to do further 
work, with comfort, for years, and thus save 
their owners unnecessary outlay in purchas- 
ing others. Secondly, to provide, for poor 
persons, animals for temporary use while their 
own are resting at the Home, a smal] amount 
being charged for such loans, and a strict 
guarantee of good treatment being exacted. 
Thirdly, to provide a suitable asylum for ¢ old 
favorites * that would suffer by being turned 
out only to grass, but whose owners, instead 
of destroying or selling them for further labor, 
desire to place them under good treatment for 
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the remainder of their days, paying a remun- 
erative charge for such accommodation. 

‘© Of course, when first the Home was 
started, the public laughed at it. The British 
public, indeed, and also a small section of the 
British press, have a peculiar trick of sneering 
and jeering at every institution of a novel kind, 
and, it may be added, of striving to bring into 
ridicule every new invention. It often hap- 
pens, however, that the establishments at first 
most laughed at ultimately prove to be the 
most beneficial. Such, undoubtedly, has been 
the case with regard to this Home of Rest for 
Horses, which is situated at Friars Place 
Farm, close to the Acton Great Western 
Railway Station and within four miles of the 
Marble Arch, and which, from being held up 
to contempt, has come to be praised upon 
every side as one of the most useful and well- 
managed humane institutions of the day. 

“« [t isto the late Miss A. Lindo that this de- 
lightful Home—lying, so it would seem when 
you are there, far from any town of impor- 
tance—owes its origin. It was opened on 19 
November, 1886, and from the very begin- 
ning it has been a success. At the present 
time many horses are spending a blissful ex- 
istence within its cozy stalls and boxes, the 
majority of these animals being worn-out 


workers that have richly earned their period of 


rest and idleness, one old rascal, indeed, with 
teeth perhaps the longest ever seen, being up- 
wards of forty years of age. 

‘Since the Home was opened, nearly nine 
hundred animals have been admitted; and 
here it may be well to mention that their 
happiness has been greatly increased by the 


and the visitor, upon noticing the careful 
way in which all details are attended to, can 
only, like the late Lord George Bentinck, 
give vent to a ‘superb groan,’ and inwardly 
regret again that a few more of the modern 
coachmen, grooms and stablemen are rot 
constructed upon a like capital pattern ; while 
he may unconsciously wish, too, that the 
breed of idiots who know as much about a 
horse as they know about a steam-engine, and 
treat the one with about as much consideration 
as they would treat the other, cannot become 
extinct. 

‘* Naturally, the class of men who derive 
most benefit from the Home are cab drivers, 
and the secretary of the Home, Mr. S. Suther- 
land Safferd, Secretary also of the Cabdrivers’ 
Benevolent Association, cannot easily be im- 
posed upon by any ill-conditioned driver 
anxious to take a mean advantage of the 
benefits held out by the society. The follow- 
ing are the rules with regard to the admission 
of horses requiring treatment: First, a poor 
person, upon obtaining a subscriber's letter, 
is entitled to have his animal examined free of 
charge, and, if the case is a suitable one, ad- 
mitted into the Home, subject to the payment 
of half a crown a week, which will include 
loose-box, veterinary treatment and attendance, 
forage and grazing ; secondly, if the owner 
presents two subscribers’ letters he can, if the 
case be approved, put his animal in the Home 
entirely free of expense ; thirdly, donkeys, 
the property of costermongers and others, are 
received, upon receipt of a subscriber's letter, 
for treatment and rest entirely free of ex- 
pense to the owner; fourthly, no animal can 
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AN ACCOMMODATING INVALID. 
** Couldn t your husband be induced to try the faith cure?” 


** I think he could. 


excellent care bestowed upon them by the 
stud-groom—or perhaps he should be called 
head manager—Davis by name, late of the 
4th Dragoon Guards, as well as by the grooms 
under his charge. A more excellent, trust- 
worthy and painstaking man, or one as well 
suited to the post, it would be hard to find ; 


Ist 
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He’s tried dozens of things he didn’t believe in. 


be received into the Home if it be suffering 
from infectious disease, if ic requires ‘ firing,” 
or has just been ‘fired,’ or if it be suffering 
from a quitter, or if it be likely to need more 
than six weeks’ treatment and rest. Conse- 
quently, no animal can be accepted that has 
not been passed by the veterinary surgeon.”’ 
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TOILETTES AT THE POLO GROUNDS—COUN- 
TRY CLUB GOWNS—NARRAGANSETT BATH- 
ING COSTUMES 

6 Nd e’en while fashion’s brightest arts 

decoy,’’ fully another month must 

pass before New York mondaines 
will bother pretty heads about what, or what is 
not to be worn this autumn or winter. Things 
to be had forthe wishing we care very little 
about. ‘ Whistle and she’ll come to you”’ 
is ever a dul] tune. Our frocks are still so en- 
trancingly lovely, and we have so much pleas- 
ure still to enjoy while wearing them, that we 
could easily write on our wardrobe door the 
tamed inscription of the Temple at Sais, with 
an entirely new significance: ‘‘1 am _ the 
things that are, and those that are to be, and 
those that have been.”’ 

So then, gown me no new gowns, nor pe- 
luche me no new peluches, tricotine me no new 
tricotines, caniche me no caniches, nor bour- 
ettes, nor zibelines, nor frieses, nor mottled 
new-fangled crépons, corded, tucked, puck- 
ered, squared, or wabbling in any mad direc- 
tion whatsoever. 

Soon from sea to mountain we shall be 
flitting, exchanging our prettily frilled, airy 
gowns, for those of warmer texture, deeper 
color, and putting on the tints so invitingly 
held out by nature. But in no way shall we 
advance a step toward these raw, crude, tenta- 
tive, early-season experiments, that pop up each 
season, Jack-in-the-box fashion, to catch gud- 
geons, and further the commercial enterprise 
of the recently arrived buyer. The best fash- 
ions linger, and only show themselves when 
late frosts nip, the early snows fall, and No- 
vember winds sigh through naked branches. 

That certain summer modes are to be repro- 
duced, there can be no doubt. The basquines, 
the pretty hip trimming, are to result in 
basques, as I mentioned once before, and the 
craze for real laces to increase tenfold. There 
is no sign that the Louis xv. and XVI. peri- 
ods are to give place to others. Mme. de 
Pompadour and Mme. du Barry, Marie An- 
toinette and Princesse Lamballe, are to be the 
inspirations, we hope, of the winter toilettes, a 
discretion. 

At Newport polo now absorbs the heart 
and mind of man and woman. The after- 
noon drive has for its chief interest the polo 
grounds and the meet, to watch the matches. 
Fine turnouts, with bewitchingly fair occu- 
pants, enwreath the spot, and show their favor 
with intense enthusiasm. Mrs. Foxhall 
Keene is one of the regular attendants and 
one of tke noticeable pretty women. The 
other day I saw her in a black satin gown, the 
corsage beautifully appliquéd with sprigs of 
Brussels lace. Elbow sleeves of black chif- 
fon, arranged aftera very graceful fashion, 
altogether appearing to great advantage, as 
her black picture hat, with its lovely ostrich 
feathers, framed her head most artistically. 
Mrs. Theodore Havemeyer’s charming daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Potter,is never absent, and watches 
the game with burning enthusiasm. Mrs. 
Potter, Mrs. James Kernochan and Mrs. 
Sidney Dillon Ripley are always the ob- 
served of all observers for their smart ap- 
pearance and never failing good taste. Mrs. 
J. J. Astor, la plus belle, wherever she is 
seen, dresses to perfection. Her toilettes are 
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worn with consummate charm and personal 
grace. At the Casino, a night or two ago, 
Mrs. Astor wore a dream of a gown, a lovely 
gris perle silk, trimmed with white. She 
had on her superb diamonds, including the 
most becoming of tiaras. One cannot often 
honestly compliment any woman upon the be- 
comingness of her tiara. On the contrary, 
they are generally quite the reverse. 

Apropos of jewelry, Mrs. Alva Vanderbilt 
has taken to wearing her wondrous pearls, 
once the lovely Empress Eugénie’s favorite 
jewels, suspended from her shoulder by a 
magnificent diamond ornament. Miss Con- 
suelo Vanderbilt is a strikingly pretty girl. 
Her dark hair and eyes, clear ivory complex- 
ion, so perfectly matte, permit her to wear 
becomingly every color in the gamut, but 
dressed in white she is ravissante. When 
one meets her driving in a white gown, white 
hat, or toque, extremely simple, but made so 
as to show the quintessence of art, one yields 
her admiring glances as a beauty quite 
apart. 

The country-club entertainments, break- 
fasts and dinners are genuine fashion ex- 
hibits. So charming are the gowns worn on 
those occasions, achieving by plain air the 
full value of color and form, so often missed 
in the half-lights of an interior. I do not see 
any gown worn by daylight that can outrank 
a dotted Swiss, whether white, yellow, rose, 
blue, or mauve, when made over silks of the 
same shade. There were two bewitching 
ones, a rose and a yellow, or maize, rather, 
which were worn with much grace. The 
former had empiécements of needlework 4 
jour, fine as a cobweb, with yellow Valen- 
ciennes borderings. The sleeves were very 
full, with melon-shaped openings, showing 
divisions of lace and needlework ; corsage bébé, 
pink silk sash, Lambelle hat, trimmed with 
pink and white lilacs, pink silk bow stretching 
broadly across the front, among the green 
foliage, and the brim faced with pink and 
white tulle, the white uppermost, casting a 
soft reflect on the face. All the transparent 
skirts have narrow rufflings, lace bordered, 
and so did these. 

The yellow gown had a corsage bebé, with 
a diminutive yoke of lace, while its full bod- 
ice, which was tucked in narrow plaits, had 
narrow lace edgings sewed on. The balloon 
sleeves were altogether in tucks and treated 
like the bodice, which is extremely soft and 
pretty ona slight figure. The girdle was of 
black satin, with a choux of loops. Collar 
band of black satin, with turn-over band of 
white lawn and yellow lace. White Louis 
xvi. hat, brim faced with black fisher’s net, 
large yellow bows, draped in black gauze 
ribbon and lovely bunches of yellow labur- 
nam, with the soft green foliage that belongs 
to those beautiful blossoms. 

I must not omit the mention of a charming 
black organdie gown, perhaps without an 
equal, when worn by a blonde, for showing 
off that exquisite pink and white coloring that 
Boucher has made so famous in his adorable 
beauties. This organdie skirt was made over 
black silk, also draped. with black organdie to 
give softness. The skirt, which was very 
full, hung loose, and was ruffled to the knee 
in small flounces, which were edged with a 
cream beading of raised embroidered dots 
smaller than a shirt button. The corsage 
was tucked horizontally, and so were the 
elbow sleeves. Above the line of bust a 
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broad band of cream guipure, and in the back 
a square yoke of the same lace. Black satin 
sash tied at the side, the ends falling to the 
bottom of skirt. Tour de con, or stock of 
black satin, with knot of white sweet peas 
tied in with bow at the back. Black tulle hat 
with broad wreath of white sweet peas around 
the crown, and fluffy tulle bows and loops. 
Cream-white parasol, draped with black net, 
tied with satin bows and bunches of black 
net. Black gloves to elbow, stitched in black. 

A bleu de ciel silk tissue was effectively 
built up with a clover-green silk empiécement, 
covered with French lace, very soft and 
yellow, somewhat like an Argenton. There 
was a decided flat yoke to the décolletage at 
the back, running into a sharp point and 
disappearing into the blue satin girdle. In 
front a narrow bordering formed the edge of 
a square décolletage, and finished below into 
graceful wings spread over the bust. The 
skirt, separate from the lining, was made with 
a deep Spanish flounce, trimmed on the edge 
by three narrow fine plissés, each headed by a 
piping of blue satin. The sleeves were quite 
moderate in size, composed of blue tissue, 
with enormous blue satin ribbon bows. They 
reached the elbow, where the long white gloves 
were held in place by white satin narrow rib- 
bons drawn in by small pearl buckles. The 
only jewelry worn by this pretty maid of one 
season was a string of pearls with diamond 
clasp. 

Such are the pretty frocks worn at dinner- 
dances, so much in vogue for the moment, 
with not infrequently the dance aboard a 
yacht, by moonlight, in Newport’s charming 
harbor. 

Black and white combinations are as much 
to the fore as ever. One of the prettiest 
gowns seen lately wasa suggestion of Japan- 
ese zigzag design, in rich faille, seams cov- 
ered with an entre-deux of black lace, jetted; 
elbow sleeves of black chantilly, with square 
epaulettes of jetted lace. Demi-décolletage 
with jetted lace empiécement ; stock and girdle 
of orange velvet. White gowns are much 
affected with chantilly lace trimmings, both in 
satins, silks, and the transparent stuffs, as 
grenadines, tissues, grass-lawns, mulls and 
organdies. Worn with rose-hats, yellow roses, 
pink roses, and the deep crimson ‘* jacks,”’ or 
«* American beauties,”” one is sure to come to 
the conclusion that after all nothing else is 
half so lovely, so fascinating, so séduisante, as 
black lace and roses. 

If one wishes to see show bathing costumes, 
allthat is bizarre and daring, Narragansett 
must be visited. The white costumes are 
really worthy of admiration when they are 
severely simple, of good material and well 
made. But the majority are extremely gay, 
overtrimmed with laces, insertions, frilled and 
furbelowed with bands of pink and yellow, 
red and blue. Bodices are as intricate and 
elaborate asa house gown. When this is the 
case they become a burlesque—an extrava- 
ganza. There is no pretense to hide the cor- 
set in this water masquerading. The 
waists are all tightly drawn in. The knick- 
ers are wonderfully short; the skirts far 
shorter, really approaching that vanishing 
point, that they are bound to reach. Long 
hose, long mitts, and gay silk kerchiefs for 
the head, we can find no fault with. To be 
Mme. or Mlle. Voyante is seashore faith 
nowadays. One might as well try to drown 
the stars as to reach other form or fitness. 
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Fig. 1630—Zouave jacket, cut very short, 
and with sailor collarat back. In front, revers 
cut out in ** battlement”™ form. The blouse 
may be of silk or lace. 


Fig. 1631—Black lace over coral silk ; the 
skirt has a frill and three rows of insertion 
placed diagonally ; coral silk yoke, epaulettes, 





sash. Leghorn hat, with black tips and pink 
geraniums. 

Fig. 1629—Gray mohair. There is a smart 
little coat-bodice, fastened across the front by 
a broad band of black satin, which forms a 
bow and loop at either side. There is black 
satin, again, at the waist, and at the back of 
the neck it forms a goodly sized bow, 


Fig. 1628— Tailor-made English coat, show- 
ing a novelty, the fronts being cut in one with 
the sleeves, in a manner that induces the 
sleeves to set very flat on the top. 


Fig. 1632—Skirt and draped bodice of span- 


gied black grenacine; sleeves of pale biue 
chiné silk. Leghorn hat, ornamented with 





black wings and kingcups. This toilette proved 
one of the most effective at a recent horse 
race, 

Fig. 1633—Green and white striped glacé 
silk. The blouse is formed of broad bands of 
white satin ribbon and deep écru insertion, 
overlapping one another loosely. Green rush 
hat, with biack feathers and écru lace. 











MISS DEAN’S SURPRISE 


Hey had been married, as were a few 

I other people, last June. The flavor 

of the roses hung about them still. 

This was the day and this the hour when 
they would have been married precisely three 
months. 

‘« Were’nt you awfully frightened ? ’’ asked 
Mrs. Dearest again. 

‘Indeed I was,” responded Mr. Dearest, 
also again. 

The waves came as near as they dared with- 
out seeming to be eavesdroppers. 

«Wasn't it nice of me to straighten out 
your dressing-room for you?” she asked, with 
the irrelevance that is part of a honeymoon. 
Mr. Dearest did what is proper. 

‘* How funny for you to have two complete 
sets of brushes and things!’’ and Mrs. Dear- 
est absently pulled out her sleeves. 

Mr. Dearest gazed solemnly at the waves. 
They winked and nodded. 

‘« How prettily the letters are twisted over 
everything! K.D. is difficult, as a rule. I 
love your name—Kenneth,’’ repeated Mrs. 
Dearest, softly. 

According to the waves her husband lost his 
head, or it would never have happened. 

*‘ The fact is, sweetheart,’’ he said, with a 
spasm of honesty, ‘‘one set of those things 
was returned to me just before we were 
married.”” 

A big wave pushed the little ones back as he 
crowded forward. 

**Who was the girl?’’ asked the bride, 
coldly. 

The waves fell back in fright. So did Mr. 
Dearest. But it was too late. 

‘«We were never really engaged, you 
know,” he began, hurriedly. 

‘* No, I don’t know,”’ severely. 

«‘ But there was—er—an exchange of gifts 
—occasionally.”” 

«¢ Who was she?” 

** Er—oh—Katherine Dean. Her initials 
are the same as mine, you see,’’ replied 
Mr Dearest, feebly, as if this were a pallia- 
tion. 

Mrs. Dearest started. Then she smiled 
maliciously. 

‘You ought to have told me before. You 
have only got yourself to blame.” 

‘* Like the ‘loidy’ in the song,’’ put in 
her husband, with weak humor, and with the 
unsportsmanlike idea of tacking because the 
breeze freshened. 

‘* Because,"’ went on Mrs. Dearest, with 
stony impressiveness, ‘ yesterday was Miss 
Dean’s birthday, and we always give each 
other something, and I thought it a pity to 
spend my own money—everything is so ex- 
pensive here—when there were plenty of things 
in your quarters you would not need now, and 
so I sent her off a couple of the black and 
silver brushes with our best wishes.”” 

The waves crept up to hear. But there was 
nothing— only a feeling silence. 


Madge Robertson. 


WATERING-PLACE NOTES 
CAPES 
N our changeable climate wraps are an im- 
portant item in the wardrobe of a mon- 


daine, and some of this season’s capes are 
delightful examples of boththe beautiful and 


VOGUE 


the useful. A very chic cape, worn by a 
prominent woman at the recent horse show, 
was of the same material as her skirt—a white 
piqué—and was trimmed also to match. 
The cape just reached the waist line, and was 
trimmed with horizontal bands, two inches 
wide, placed on several inches apart, of dark 
blue drilling. On the bands was a fine sou- 
tache embroidery of fine white braid not wider 
than acord. A throat band of the blue and 
a square, open collar finished this original 
garment. 

Another pretty cape was of chiné silk, 
white ground, with dissolving yellow rose pat- 
tern. It was lined with gold-colored silk, and 
nestling in the thick ruche at the neck were 
several yellow roses, placed at regular inter- 
vals among the ivory lace frills, producing a 
a charming effect. 

A third cape, well worth noting, was of 
mauve-colored chiffon, accordion plaited over 
silk of the same shade. The yoke, cut with 
Medici collar, was of mauve-colored velvet, 
much darker in shade than the chiffon, and 
was embroidered with tiny paillettes of shaded 
lilac and mauve. 

A cape, for carriage wear, is made of white 
satin, veiled in white embroidered chiffon laid 
on plain. The lining is of rose-colored taffeta, 
and the cape opens in the front to show a 
blouse-vest of rose-colored chiffon. The col- 
lar is of rose chiffon, made ina series of choux 
or rosettes. 

One of the prettiest utility wraps seen this 
year is a double cape composed of seal-brown 
cloth, of light weight, plainly stitched around 
the edges, and lined with buff and white 
check silk. A little hood on the back was 
similarly lined, and made to draw up over the 
head. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL 
CHAPTER XIV 
BY MARQUISE DE PANHAEL 


“ Tiquette” is a word which frightens 
those not to the ‘¢ manner ”’ born, for 
they imagine that it is a code of hard 

and fast rules as strict and immutable as those 
of the Medes and Persians, and created for the 
sole purpose of annoying them and hedging in 
their life with uncomfortable and embarassing 
restrictions. To all those who have seen a 
great deal of the world, however, the word 
‘« etiquette’ has an entirely different mean- 
ing, and they are only too glad to be told by 
competent persons what is right or wrong, not 
only with regard to good manners, but also as 
to the recognized rules of Society are con- 
cerned ; to receive such hints as may prove 
profitable, and to know just when and where 
to apply the knowledge thus imparted to its 
best advantage. 

Literally translated, the French word “ eti- 
quette ” means the art of correctly observing 
and performing all large and small ceremonies 
connected with refined and civilized life. But 
I may add that etiquette also comprises our 
daily intercourse with our fellow creatures, 
our manners in general, and also the way in 
which we bring up our children, treat our 
husbands or wives, act toward our servants— 
to sum up, is the art of understanding the 
difficult task of smoothing out the angles of 
existence and of making life as pleasant as 
possible both for ourselves and for those 
around us. 


156 


In days gone by, courtesy was so inherent 
to ail classes of Society that manuals of ¢¢ eti- 
quette’’ were hardly needed. Our ancestors 
knew exactly the right moment to bow or to 
curtsey, and the precise amount of attention 
which was expected by one person from an- 
other, any breach of such matters of form 
being quite the exception and not the rule, as 
is unfortunately the case in our degenerate 
time. 

A great many people, even among those 


. belonging to the smart set, receive notes and 


cards of invitation which require an imme- 
diate answer—I am sorry to say that people 
are often very careless in regard to this 
very important little piece of ‘ etiquette.” 
“R.S.V.P.” is much disregarded, so much so, 
indeed, that English hostesses have had to adopt 
the much more peremptory postscript: ‘* An 
answer is requested.” 

When about to give a ball, the hostess 
should never omit to add in the left lower 
corner of the invitation card one of the two 
above-mentioned requests. It is also well to 
state on the card the exact hour at which the 
dancing begins. In cases when the ball is 
not given at the residence of the hostess, but, 
as is now quite’ fashionable where large 
parties are concerned, at some hotel or first- 
class restaurant, this fact should also be stated, 
and the request made that an answer be sent 
to the residential address, and not to the place 
where the ball is to be given. It is necessary 
to be very systematic in sending out of invita- 
tions for any large party, or eles the most 
distressing and hopeless confusion ensues. A 
list of one’s acquaintances and friends should 
be first drawn up and the guests selected. 
Then, when the answers arrive, ‘‘accepted,” 
or ‘*refused,”’ should be marked opposite 
each name. Very fashionable people never 
confide such invitations to the post, but 
send them by a liveried footman; this is, 
however, a matter of detail. ‘These remarks 
apply also to weddings, christenings or fun- 
erals. 

For a dinner party cards of invitation are 
sent only on official occasions, or when the 
number of guests exceeds twelve ; otherwise 
it is considered better form for the mistress of 
the house to write the invitations in her own 
hand. It must not be forgotten that, es- 
pecially during the season, it is necessary to 
give plenty of notice to those whom you in- 
vite, a week being the minimum and three 
weeks the maximum of the time which ought 
to be accorded. When verbal invitations 
have been given, even to intimate friends, a 
card or note, as a reminder, must neverthe- 
less follow, else the day and hour may easily 
be forgotten. 

Dinner invitations should be answered by 
return of mail, or, at any rate, during the 
next twenty-four hours. Invitations to very 
small parties, luncheons or afternoon teas 
may be worded much more informally, es- 
pecially when in the country. It is always 
better, however, to specify the time at which 
you expect your guests; and in the case of 
country-house invitations the general rule is 
to specify the day of arrival and the length of 
time for which the recipient is to be your 
guest. Invitations received which meet with 
no recognition by attendance, excuse sent, or 
an after call, should never be repeated, for 
anyone ignoring such a civility is not fit to 
figure on a visiting list. 

(To be continued. ) 
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Wear a Lifetime. 


; 
25. 


vw~* Twenty-Five Year -~~~ 
Guarantee in each box of 
Sterling Silver Inlaid 

; 


SPOONS AND FORKS. 










Patented. 











Silver inlaid in the back of the bowl 
and handle, then plated entire. There is 
nothing similar or * just as good ™ as Inlaid 
with silver. 

Each article stamped on the back 


E. STERLING INLAID HE. 
Soime new and artistic patterng are made in Inlaid 


quality—Some attractive fancy pieces 
in silver plate, 


Sold by all jewelers. Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Salesrooms,?2 Maiden Lane (second. 
“vY~™, door from Broadwar,)N Y. Aco 


m- 
) plete line of Solid Silver, Novelties fom 
25 pana plate to he seen, 25 
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“QONEITA” 
UNION SULT 
For Ladies, Misses and Infants. 


In colors, white, 
gray and black, and 
in qualities all cot- 
ton, cotton and wool, 
all woel, silk end 


wool, all silk. 


THE 





1. More easily and quickly put on and off than 
any other make. 

2. Entirely Elastic in every way and perfectly 
self-adjustable. 

3. No buttons under corsets which hurt and injure. 

4. No inelastic stay down the front, eventually 
causing uncomfortable tightness, 

5. Allows corsets one size smaller. 

6. A PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 

Ladies’ Size 3 will fit figures under 115 Ibs, in 
weight. Size 4, from 115 to 130 lbs. Size, §, 
from 130 to 150 lbs. Size 6, from 150 to 160 bs. 
Extra Sizes 7 and 8, for over 160 lbs. 


Misses’ Sizes, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8—fitting fig- ' 


ures of ages from 3 to I§ years. 


If your retailer hasn't the goods in stock, he can obtain 
them of any leading jobber. 


JAS. F. WHITE & CO., 
Mill Agents, 


THIRTY-ONE 
INFORMATION 
BUREAUS. 


Each of the city ticket offices of the 
New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad in New York, Brooklyn, Al- 
bany, Troy, Montreal, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati and San Francisco is an In- 
formation Bureau—31 in all. 


Complete information in regard to 
rates and routes for reaching the principal 
health and pleasure resorts of America 
can be obtained free; also information 
regarding principal hotels at such resorts, 
their rates, accommodations, &c., &c. 


We havea great variety of books and 
pictures descriptive of the hotels and their 
surroundings. Agents are always glad to 
assist callers. It may pay you to con- 
sult them before laying opt your route. 

nd. 4 of the Mlustrated Catalogue of New York 
Central Books and Etchings will sent free, post- 
paid, on receipt of a one-cent stamp, by George H. 


Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 





Worth G& Church Sts.,.N. TY. 











THE SEGRET & 


OF A 


BEAUTIFUL 
SKIN 


IS FOUND IN 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Sold Gusnghewt | the + dae British depot: F. Nzw- 
BERY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st , London. ‘ea | 
Drve ann Suan. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 
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50-52 West 22na.St.New York. _ 
170 Bellevue Ave. Newport.R.L p 








YOUR CITY HOUSE. 


When you return from your 
summer outing, and open your 
house, undoubtedly you will find 
something needed in China, or 
Glass. 

Plates, Glassware, a Toilet Set, 
or perhaps-a Dinner Set. Any- 
thing you may need, we can fur- 
nish, and save you 25%. 

Illustrated Catalogue No. 
free for the asking. 
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Fibre Chamois pened remains 


y firm and substantial, holding the 


dress to its original shape. 


You can’t “* down’’ 
puffed sleeves that 
are supported by 


Fibre Chamois 


Comes in three weights. 


No. 10.—Light. No. 20.—Medium. 
No. 70.— Heavy. ig 
Width, 64 inches. 


~~ 


Beware of 
worthless tmita- 
tations. See that 
what you buy ts 
stamped 


FIBRE 
i neeeeel 
CHAMOIS. 


At the Lining 
Counter of all 
Dry Goods 
Stores. 





W. & J. Sloane 


For Quality, Style 
Finish our various 


grades of 
Carpetings 


are unsurpassed. 


Upholstery Mate- | 


rials and 
Lace Curtains 


in new and novel designs. 


An inspection is respect-_ 


fully solicited. 


B’dway, 18th and rgth Sts. | 


New York City 


and 


ANOLE 


BICYCLES 


by the better class’ of bicycli 

} le oe. 14 either well posted on whee’ 
} peep or were prompted by the world-wide 
) popularity of the MBLER, and the sterling }j 
i) worth of its guarantee, to pay the price... |] 


*“‘AND RUN NO RISK"’ 


Catalogue free at any of the 1,200 Rambler 
agencies, or by addressing the 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. | 
Chicago. Boston. New York. Washington. |) 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry, Eng. 















yheatena 1 


Cooks in a minute ! 

Every grocer sells it ! 

Has no equal on earth ! 
The perfect breakfast food ! 


HEALTH FOOD CO., 61 sth Ave 
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‘Every cloud has a 
silver lining” 


Every dress should 
have a 


NvuUBIAN 


Fast Black 
Cotton Lining 


>>>>># 











Knowing women " always use this 
lining on account of its superior 
quality and-fast color. 


Positively unchangeable, and will 
not crock or discolor by perspira- 
tion. For Sale at all Dry Goods 
Stores. 





Usbian Fast Glock 


Look for this on the selvage ef 
every yard. 
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BECKS 





AND 
Lapies’ Rounp Hats anp BonneETS 


AND 


| THe Duntap SitK UmsRELLa. 


| 
| CELEBRATED HATS 


| 

| 178 AND 180 FirTH AvE., 

} bet. 22d and 23d Sts., 
| 181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 

| PALMER Housg, CHICAGO, 

| 914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


AB Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities, 


\ New Yorx. 


BEEMAN?’S— THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION—See that 
the name Beeman is 
on cach wrapper. 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING GUM 


And a@ Delicious Remedy 
Jor Indigestion and 
Sea-Sichkness. 

Send § cents for 
sample package. 
; Beeman Chemical Co. 
tog Lake St., Cleveland, O. 
Originators of 
Pepsin CHEWING Gum 





SUMMER RESORTS 


| THE HALCYON. 


(FORMERLY HALCYON HALL) 
MILLBROOK, 
Dutchess Co.,N. Y. 


. in Built, furnished, and conducted 
more as a magnificent English 
country house than hotel. Has 
no equal anywhere in quiet ele- 
ance or natural iocation. Eleva- 
@-tion 1,000 ft. Unique in design, 
«ideal in management (new this 
season), perfect cuisine, beautiful 
drives, charming country with scena- 
ery like rural England, Rates re- 
duced to $4 per day and upwards. 
Special by the season. 2 1-4 hours 
“ from Grand Centra! Station, N. Y. 

Particulars of H. R. ROBERTSON, JR., Proprietor. 

Special Parlor Car to hotel leaves N.Y, om 3:45 P. M. 
train, Fridays and Saturdays. 

Hotel will remain open till Election Day 















Facial blemishes cannot exist where one uses 


8-A-N-A-D-0-R Skin Soap. 
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Fig. 1620—Tea gown of pink and white 
striped taffeta silk, opening over pink chiffon 
skirt, this trimmed with small bows of pink 
ribbon. Sash of pink ribbon, tied behind. 
Pink chiffon sleeves, 

Fig. 1619—Short jacket of white muslin, 
lace and insertion. 


Fig. 1625—Gown of very fine white mull, 
over white silk skirt. Sleeves, black lace; 


trimming, white ribbon. 
Fig. 1 
black chiffon edged with Valenciennes. 


—Gown of shot silk, with fichu of 


Fig. 1607—Shows yoke formed of bands of 


blue sequins and jet over yellow silk. 


Beit 


15 


of the jet and sequins. 

Fig. 1621 —Tea gown of black muslin, with 
white figures. Upper part of bodice of white 
lace. White ribbon belt and sash ends 

Fig. 1606—Moiré gown, with dark blue 
cloth slashed cape, embroidered in gold. Hat 
of dark blue felt, trimmed with yellow roses 


8 


and white lace bows. 

Fig. 1611—Novelty autumn cloth, brown, 
with dots of yellow silk. Ecru lace on bodice. 
Trimming, brown veivet. 

Fig 1609—Costume of Louis xvi. period, 
where is to be noticed the sloping effect of the 
shoulders. 
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Copyright, 1895, by The Proctor & Gamble Co., Cin'ti. 


A better Cocktail at home than is 
served over any bar in the world. All 
ready for use, and requires no mixing. 


g The Club 
§ Cocktails 













MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, 
HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, 
VERMOUTH, and 
YORK. 


| For the Yacht, 
For the Sea Shore, 
For the Mountains, 
For the Fishing 
|| Party, 

For the Camping 
| Party, 

For the Summer 
Hotei. 





O NNOISSEURS 
agree that of 
two cocktails made 
ot the same materials | 
and proportions, the 
one which is aged | 
must be the better. | 
For sale on the | 
Dining and Buffet 
Cars of the principal 
railroads of the Unit- 
ed States. Avoid 
Imitations. 


G, F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors | 
39 Broapway, N. Y., 
HARTFORD, CONN., AND 20 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, ENG. 
K-For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 
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Prevared & Botved by 
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DELICACY 
OF PERFUME. 
U.S. Agents, NO ROSIN . 


MULHENS & KROPFF,N. Y. 



















Every form of artistic Cemetery 
Memorials designed, executed and 
setup. Original designs for each 
order. We keep no monuments in 
ok. Sketches and Photographs of executed work 
ubmitted on request. Address 


. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., 











New York. 





MANHATTAN, -| 


One can be genteel and 


neat, and still indulge a|a first-rate lamp if you put | 


love of out-door sports. 
A fall with 


not serious; Ivory Soap | 


nothing | 
worse than mud stains is | 


What's the use of hav ing | 


|a wrong chimney on it ? 


| 


to every lamp and burner. 
|’ Geo A Macbeth Co, 


} 


| The “Index to Chimneys” | 
tells what, chimney belongs 


will remove troublesome | | Pittsburgh, Pa, will send it} 


spots and restore the orig- | 
inal freshness to a good 
piece of cloth. 





e| 


free. 
Pearl glass, 


| 
| 
| tough glass. 


pearl top, 





LOWER PRICES. 


material. 
EVERY GARMENT MARKE 


Retail Department, 49 Temp 
Factory and Salesroom, 





BOSTON. 


HE TRIP TO NEW YORK 
will of course include a visit to 
“THE POPULAR SHOP,” 


(where the styles are set), 
for a leisurely look through 
THE “LIBERTY’’ FURNISHINGS. 
Trade Mark Regd. 

English Stuffs for Hangings & Furniture: 

Proper Foreign Papers for Walls: 

Quaint & Comfortable Chairs & Settles : 

The ** Nieuw Amsterdam "’ Blue Delft Ware : 
Be Not Sampled nor Catalogued. 
JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


) 


at 5th Ave. 


” 


**Wall Papers & Liberty Fabrics— Carriage Free | 


to all parts of the States. 


The only perfect | 
cade: BicycleLantern, 
r=; burns kerosene ten hours; 
[= central draft; Cemoespeeuite 


R. P. SEARLE sa 

**] was only able to make the s of 15m les an 
hourin the dark because l used your lamp, which 
J 604 the best in the world today.” 


by A. G. SPALDING & ences. ts 


m de: RT or delivered Price $5- 
R = asda SRT BRASS CO.” Bridgeport, 








Good looks depend upon a clear and healthy | 
skin. Try S-A-R-A-D-0-R Skin Soap. 


The Most Perfect-Fitting Union Under- 
garment for 


Ladies and Men 


Giving Comfort and Freedom of Action. 


If your dealer does not keep them, send a two-cent stamp to 
us for Catalogue giving full information and samples of 


THE HOLMES CO. 


42d St. West. | 


NEW STYLES. 


D WITH OUR NAME 


le Place. 
109 Kingston Street. 


|'GREAT WESTERN. 


| FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 


RHEIMS, 
New Yore. 





STEUBEX Co., 





MUMMERS 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES Freshy 
| ew. Maas 


» 
| 





Soft, pliable, velvety fingers are required by 
artists. pianists, typewriters, and others. To obtain 
the desired result, use 


8-4-N-A-D-O-R Skin Soap. 
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Wine Company, | 








‘This Girl 
was old enough 
to know better 
than to put a 
cheap wool braid 
on her skirt, next 
time she'll see 
that the 
bolt is 


& 
BIAS 


VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS. 


The kind that lasts as long 


as the skirt. 


Send for samples, showing labels and ma- 
terial, to the S. H. & M. Co.,-P. O. Box 699, 
New York City. 


**S.H. & M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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Satisfaction and 
Speed in 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


The famous Hartford Single-Tube 
Tires with which Columbia Bicycles 
are equipped add much to the pleas- 
ure Columbia riders have in bicy- 
cling. Even the dreaded puncture 
loses its terrors with Hartford 
Single-Tubes. Repaired in a min- 
ute. Anyone can do it. Dunlop 
tires, best of double tubes, if you 
prefer. POPE MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 











FEATHERBONING 
For Waists, Sleeves and Skirts. 


Ca"! at our parlors, 833 







instruction free. 
Broadway, New York; 185 Wabash-av., Chi- 
cago; 40 West-st , Boston; 102 North Charles 
st., Baltimore ; 1113 Chestnut- st., Philadel- 
phia. Send 65c. fur 12-yard Sample Skirt 
Rone. 


| Warren featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich, 
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Fig. 1627—Model for jacket of lawn, or dotted white Swiss made over whate silk, silk, drawn together at the waist with white Fig. 1626—Blue gauze over blue silk- 
cambric and lace. Trimming of lace ribbon run through band of insertion. Tucks Trimming, bands ofinsertion and white ribbon 


down front, and round the bottom plaited streamers, loops and bows, 
Figs. 1623 and 1624—Tea gown of green- Fig. 1622—Very simple gown of soft white flounce of the same. 






























































Ery pretty effects are to be seen in the 

\ newest blue and white lamps. 

Those in princess size and form, 
with low trays and light porcelain founts, are 
$1.75. Blue and white bracket! amps, of 
jar shape, with wrought-iron scroll mount- 
ings, made to be attached to side walls, are 
exceedingly attractive, and sell for $7.50. 

Detachable brackets of wrought-iron, 
holding three small lamps of exquisite form, 
are $12.50. Blue and white lamps of ban- 
quet size, with twisted dragon decoration, 
on vase-shaped forms, are to be had for $10. 
In library size, jar-shaped, and with haw- 
thorn decoration and bronze mountings, the 
price is $36. In bottle shape, with old- 
brass mountings, $30. Those of banquet 
size, vase-shaped, with raised designs of 
flowers and foliage, are from $10 up to 
$13.50. 

Many of the prettiest blue and white 
lamps are of odd shapes, sometimes standing 
on three feet, sometimes showing a gourd 
form, with raised dragons in relief, and some- 
times in ovoid shape, with designs of lotus 
flowers in relief. They cost from $8.50 to 
$24.50, according to decoration. 

Floor lamps, consisting of tall, splendid 
blue and white china vases, in wrought-iron 
mountings, were seen for $go. 

Silk lamp shades are shown for all these 
lamps, of various shapes. Some are made 
to drape over the globes, with which all the 
lamps are furnished, others are on wire 
frames, to be used without globes. Beauti- 
ful silks, blue and white, in many designs, 
with trimmings of fringes or ruffles, are used 
in their manufacture, and the prices range 
from $2 to $18. 


Charming blue and white candlesticks, 
formed of long, slender vases, set in wrought- 
iron frames, with blue and white bobéches, 
were seen for $1 and $1.50. Others, not so 
tall, made from quaint blue and white china 
pitchers, set in wrought-iron mountings, 
cost from 50 cents up to $1. The candelabra 
are generally fitted for three candles, and 
consist of jar-shaped vases set in leaf-shaped 
wrought-iron mountings, the candle recepta- 
cles being of the iron. These cost $2.25. 
Others are blue and white Awaji bottles, 
with brass mountings. When fitted for 
three candles, these may be purchased for 
$2.75; when for four candles the price is 
$3.25. 


Nothing can be quainter and more pictur- 
esque than the hats and caps made for chil- 
dren from three to six years of age. Wide- 
brimmed hats of point d’esprit lace, shirred, 
with large bows, edged with fancy ribbons, 
and with or without strings, are marked at 
$3.75, and $4.75 in sizes for six years. For 
$4 pretty hats of figured silk were shown, 
with soft crowns and shirred brims, trimmed 
with rosettes of fanciful ribbons and quills, 
lace ruching under the brims, and wide 
strings, in sizes from one to three years. 

Very pretty are the bonnets of China silk, 
either white or colored, trimmed with a spray 
of rosebuds under the brims, bunches of 
ribbon loops over the crown and lace-edged 
ruches around brim and around the cape, 
which falls over the shoulders. This model, 
adapted for little girls from one to six years 
of age, is very becoming, and is alsomade up 
of materials suitable for autumn and winter 
for $6. For little ones from eight months 
to three years old there are embroidered 
white China silk caps, trimmed with silk 
lace, ruched around the face and frilled at 
the back with a bunch of fancy, narrow 
ribbon loops and forget-me-not flowers on 
the front, just over the forehead. Ribbons 
to match the loops are used to tie it under 
the chin. The price of these is $5. 

Quaint and pretty poke bonnets are shown, 
in sizes from one to four years of age, of 
China silk, trimmed with ribbons and lace, 
for $3.25. Lace caps are shown in every 
variety, and none are more attractive than 


the close-fitting French caps made up of al- 
ternate rows of mousseline de soie and narrow 
lace insertion with baby ribbon running 
through the centre. On the top is a flat 
bow and ends of gros-grain ribbon, and the 
strings are of the same. A full ruching of 
lace makes the border all around, and the 
colors are pink, blue and white ; $3 is the 
price of these caps. 

Simpler caps, almost as pretty, of the same 
shape, and made of Swiss muslin, with inser- 
tions and lace, were seen for $1.48. The 
sun-bonnets, especially those of Shaker shape, 
are most attractive. Many of them are 
made of white piqué, edged with embroidery, 
with crowns and capes that button on, and 
are marked at 85 cents. The sizes are from 
one to six years. Many of the piqué sun- 
bonnets are sailor shaped, and may be bought 
for $1.15. 


LITTLE ECONOMIES 
(To Supplement What We Buy inthe Shops. ) 


Home-made dress, handsome and be- 

A coming, was worn at a dinner party 

recently, and was as correctly made 

as though it had passed through the hands of 

a fashionable modiste. It was of rich white 
faille with pale pink satin stripes. 

To make the corsage, the wearer had 
ripped apart a perfectly-fitting low-necked 
bodice, which she used for a pattern. She 
had it smoothly ironed, and then cut from 
it anew lining. After the outside had been 
cut, basted on the lining and fitted—and it is 
needless to say that it required noalteration— 
the edges of each seam were notched, the 
casings put on very loose, and the seams well 
pressed. The trimming of the bodice showed 
many soft folds of pink chiffon, put on in a 
manner so becoming to slight figures; that 
is, draped across the bust from shoulder to 
shoulder, where they ended in large quilled 
ruches of wide pink satin ribbon, after a 
French dinner gown. The sleeves were 
short, full Queen Anne puffs, with pink 
chiffon elbow ruffles. These she had tried 
the effect of before in some cheap paper 
muslin, so that she had no misgivings when 
cutting into the beautiful silk. 

The pattern of a godet skirt was procured, 
and the skirt of the gown made after it by a 
seamstress in the house. With a little 
trouble and attention to details, it comes very 
easy to make a gown at home. 





Any people speak with great familiar- 
M ity about Louis Quinze, Louis 
Seize, Empire, and Colonial fur- 
nishings, and yet only a few know them 
apart, or could tell if a bit of furniture were 
rococo, Renaissance, or belonging to the pe- 
riods of the two Louis. The different char- 
acteristics are nevertheless strongly marked, 
and should be recognized at a glance. 

The Louis Quinze style is florid and flow- 
ing, fanciful and elaborate in shape, with 
many scrolls and curves. The chairs have 
lyre-shaped legs, round seats and curving 
arms, luxuriously upholstered in brocades of 
delicate and pale colors, and there is often 
much gilding. Occasionally the ornamenta- 
tion is florid, fanciful and decorative to a 
great extreme, partaking of many styles, 
and it is then that the Louis Quinze is called 
rococo, 

The Louis Seize style tends toward simplic- 
ity and plainness. The flowing curves give 
place to serious bends and strong supports. 
The legs of the furniture are straight-turned, 
the lines more severe, and there is also a re- 
turnto the minute beading and simple ro- 
settes of the Grecian age; the brocades 
are richer in hues, The Louis Seize is much 
preferred by lovers of art. 

The Empire style is simply an inlay of 
brass or mother-of-pearl in dark, highly pol- 
ished wood, and few, if any, curves are seen 
in this furniture. The mountings are often 
of brass or gilt, and the shapes distinguished 
by great simplicity of outline. 

Rennaissance is heavy and massive toa de- 
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gree, usually of the darkest woods, relieved 
by no ornamentation save the ponderous 
carvings, which add to its richness, and we 
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I recently gave vour malt extract to 


AChild..... 


on which I had tried almost everything 
without any benefit The child was 
very anemic, and was 


Run Down 


to almost a skeleton, but after taking 


..Pabst..... 


Malt Extract 
The ** Best"’ Tonic 


for a week it began to improve rapidly, 
andis today as round and plump as any 
child can be. I then tried it on 


A Lady..... 
who had had typhoid fever, and whose 
Convalescence 
was very slow. She could gain no 
Strength 


until she took The “* Best” Tonic, when 
the result was 


Really Marvelous 


Dr. P. O. WARNER, 
Sand Beach, Mich. 
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sofas are frequently upholstered in leather 
decorated with old Venetian hand-tooled 
work in the grandiose style of the fourteenth 
may perhaps say, gloom. The chairs and or fifteenth centuries. 
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PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent.) - 


? I \He ‘‘Grande semaine,’’ of Trou- 
ville-Deauville, is now a thing of 
the past, but while it lasted it was 

quite well worthy seeing. Fatiguing, yes, 

almost exhausting, with its variety of 
pleasures, its glare and noise, and continual 

rush, but still “il faut avoir vu cela,”’ and I, 

although I have witnessed this gay specta- 

cle a good many times already, do not regret 
my trouble in doing so again this year, for it 
was certainly quite a success. In order to 

** see it all’? I decided to go by the so called 

** train des courses,’” which leaves the Gare 

St. Lazarre amid such a ‘** bousculade,”’ that 

it savors of a general prize-fight ! 

The weather was vile, and rain fell in 
torrents over the marquee of the station. I 
caught a glimpse of Count Boni de Castel- 
lane piloting his tiny American wife through 
the crowd, She seemed quite in her ele- 
ment while jostled by it, a reminiscence to 
her of New York, I daresay, for everybody 
appeared, for once, to be in the wildest and 
most frantic of hurries. A number of 
demi-mondaines, who looked exceedingly 
chic, and I may even add, wonderfully re- 
fined and quiet of manner and costume, 
climbed into the first-class carriages. ‘They 
were all accompanied by maids, and in many 
cases, by liveried footmen, who carried jewel 
and dressing-cases and established their mis- 
tresses in the various ‘‘compartiments,’’ 
with quite as much deference and decorum 
as they would full-blown Duchesses. One 
thing struck me much, and that is that men 
are doing their level best to emulate the ex- 
treme absurdity characterizing feminine attire 
of an outré kind, just now. . They wear, for 
instance, hats which are really too ‘* gen- 
reux’’ for anything | Wide, soft Panamas 
they are, with curling brims, which in order 
to be the acmé of fashion, must be waved 
and crumpled and twisted, in a highly artis- 
tic but inconceivably laughable way. Their 
so-called ** Tyrolese’’ felts are yet more 
amusing, singularly diminutive in size, they 
are perched at an angle of some forty-five 
degrees right on the tip-top of masculine 
heads, giving the latter a likeness to those 
well-known flagons of cheap Italian wines 
which are broad-bodied and slim-necked, 
and which terminate in a wee little pimple 
of a pointed cork ! 

Both Trouville and Deauville are simply 
chock full—the expression is not graceful, 
but it renders the state of affairs here to per- 
fection, so I hope it will be forgiven to me. 
There is a new hotel opened this year, facing 
the pier gates of Trouville, and I am told 
that the proprietors have, so far, the good 
sense of keeping their prices to a moderate 
limit; if they continue doing so, they can- 
not fail to succeed, for the extortions of their 
rival Bonifaces are something almost beyond 
belief. I am sincerely glad to own my own 
home here, for I could never make up my 
mind to be cooped up in a suite of hotel 
rooms, and to pay for all this discomfort 
showers of gold pieces per diem. At the 
present moment the tribe of the Rothschilds 

reigns over Trouville-Deauville and all be- 
neighboring places. They are not to be 
blamed for this, as they are really doing 
nothing to provoke so intense a popularity, 
excepting, of course, being disgustingly rich. 
The worship of the golden calf is to mea 
particularly noxious form of snobbery, and I, 
therefore, cannot help laughing a little when 
I meet people who tell me with the earnest- 
ness and eagerness with which they might 
communicate a state secret of the utmost 
importance: ‘*Do you know that the 
Baron actually went to the bath without his 
valet this morning. Just think of his dress- 
ing himself alone!” or: ¢* I met the Baron- 


‘ess a while ago, and she was carrying a 


basket of flowers quite simply in one hand.”’ 
I feel inclined to ask whether being so rich 
she is expected to accomplish this feat with 
her lower extremities by way of distinguish- 
ing herself from the vulgar crowd ! 





I must, in justice to Baroness Alphonse 
Rothschild, own that she sometimes. dresses 
very well indeed, and with a total absence of 
glowing colors or of heavy jewelry. Yester- 
day she had on a plain little biscuit-hued 
alpaca frock, and an almost unornamented 
hat, which did her great credit. The Mar- 
quise de Massa wore on the same occasion a de- 
lightfully cool toilette of white ‘* linon”’ 
and a *‘sailor’’ of maize straw bordered and 
ospreyed with black velvet. Mme. Bishof- 
sheim, one of our showy millionaires, ap- 
peared at the Casino in a “créme de la 
créme ’’ costume compounded in equal doses 
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of black peau de soie, black gauze and 
écru guipure, while her immense Louis 
xvi. hat was covered with plumes and roses, 
and jet and aigrettes, and buckles and lace, 
and what not else, which must have cost her, 
poor soul, a small fortune. 

The rendezvous of the upper and lower 
ten here is of an evening the ‘‘ Eden’’ 
—a Café-Concert, if you like to thus call 
it; I should prefer to use the appellation 
it so richly deserves, namely, that of a 
wooden barn, lighted of a truth very 
glaringly by electricity, but still a barn, 
where the seats provided for the company 
are of iron, like those employed in public 
gardens and parks. The heat in there is 
fabulous, especially as every seat is occupied 
early in the evening. I cannot say that the 
**coup d’oeil”’ is not pretty, the fact being 
every woman present is dressed ‘* 4 miracle,’’ 
but the audience is composed of so strange a 
mélange that one smiles involuntarily at the 
queer promiscuity of monde and demi- 








monde, nobles and plebeians, ‘* haute- 
finance ’’ and no less * haute-aristocratie,”” 
etc., etc. Last night, for instance, a too- 


well-known usurer was sandwiched between 
two of our haughtiest young Dukes, who 
belong to what we call ‘‘ notre quatuor de 
‘petits Ducs,’’ and a little further on the 
charming Marquise de Massa sat between 
her husband and one of the prettiest, but 
also, most notorious of demi-mondaines. 
On the stage there suddenly appears the 
celebrated Emilienne d’Alencgon, covered 
with jewels worthy of an Indian idol, smil- 
ing, bowing and arousing such a tempest of 
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‘ bravi,’’ that the whole structure fairly 
shakes. Later on she comes on again dressed 
as a ** pioupiou,”’ otherwise a little soldier of 
the line, and sings a chansonette with even 
more success than before. Polaire, who has 
the vogue just now for singing comical songs, 
then gives us ‘un petit chat bien propre’* 
(a very clean little cat). This melody has 
nothing particularly classical, or even melo- 
dious about it; but, nevertheless, the enthu- 
siasm awakened thereby knows no bounds. 
Aristocratic hands clap violently, fans are 
broken in frenzies of applause, while shouts 
of delighted appreciation fill the air. 
Trouville-Deauville, being a creation of 
the second empiré, has never been destined 
to be very distingue, but never in all my 
life have I seen such a change as there is to 
be noticed here this year. To begin with, 
the English and American ever increasing 
public has imported into this cider and wine- 
drinking country the almost now universal 
custom of bar-room tippling. At each cor 


ner one meets with a bona-fide American 
bar, where fiery beverages are dispensed by 
white-jacketted bartenders. Frenchmen 
do not like these concoctions at all, but one 
is forced, it appears, to follow suit when 
one ambitionates the ennobling appellation 
of ‘*crémeux’’ anglicé masher, Ameri- 
canicé dude, and that is why the fine 
fleur of our clubmen are to be seen from 
the very sidewalk through the windows of 
the above-mentioned bars, endeavoring to 
swallow with as few grimaces as possible 
quaintly colored mixtures of gin, brandy, 
vermouth, whiskey, absinthe and bitters, 
wherein float lemon-peels, strawberries, and 
other bright-hued objects amid miniature ice- 
bergs. 

Of course the unfortunate ‘* crémeux ”’ 
would infinitely prefer a tumbler of carefully 
iced hock or mellowed claret, or even *‘tisanne 
de champagne ;”” but what would this inex- 
orable personage, Madame la Mode, say to 
such an assertion of self, if they were to yield 
to their, after all perfect legitimate, wish in 
the matter! Let us be truly thankful that 
as yet ladies have not taken to imbibing 
cocktails, and let us draw a charitable veil 
over the imbecility—I am sure I beg every- 
body’s pardon, for I did not mean to go it 
quite so strong in spite of my injured feel- 
ings—of our gilded youth. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 
August, 1895. 


COLONEL ALBERT A. POPE 


S eer throughout the United States 
there is a determined public move- 
ment for good wagon roads. In 
the cities and larger towns the streets are 
being better paved. In country districts the 
highways are perceptibly improved. In 
Massachusetts there is a state commission 
and a liberal annual appropriation from the 
state funds. In New York and New Jersey 
there are hundreds of miles of road in as perfect 
condition as the best highways of continental 
Europe. Property values have been ines- 
timably increased by road improvements, and 
whole counties have been made available for 
small farms through this agency alone. For 
the subject itself there has come an intelli- 
gent understanding to the people at large, 
and the demand for good roads is gathering 
force in public opinion year by year. This 
present condition is attributable mainly to 
the influence of Col. Albert Pope. He has 
made road improvement the avocation of his 
life; has worked for this object with the 
persistency of a great enthusiasm, and has 
fairly earned his title of Father of Good 
Roads, 

Colonel Pope’s portrait is published in this 
issue as that of one man to whom many 
men are grateful, and because there are few 
men who, like him, have worked so un- 
tiringly, so forcefully and so effectively in a 
public cause ; a cause, the advocacy of which 
can never return to him even a small frac- 
tion of the cost in which it has involved him 
for many years; a cause that no one had the 
wit nor the public spirit to champion until he 
led the way. Having thoroughly spread its 
propaganda, having forced it upon the atten- 
tion of legislatures, having labored inces- 
santly with committees and alone, having 
distributed pamphlets, circulars and letters 
without number, he now has the satisfaction 
of actually seeing the fruitage of his effort. 
The full achievement of the completed work 
is an undertaking for the people themselves 
whose appreciation he has awakened, and 
whose interest he has aroused. From the 
magnitude of his personal benefaction it is 
reasonable to suppose that Colonel Pope’s 
honors will not die with him. As a pioneer 
for public good he is likely to attain post- 
mortem fame. 





‘* The Uppestartes are in the swim at 
last °’ 

** How is that ?”’ 

‘©Why, the papers announce that he 
is getting a yacht and she is getting a 
divorce.”” 
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| SEEN ON THE STAGE ] 


NOTES 


T is perfectly safe to say that rumor is 
I entirely favorable to the Sporting 
Duchess, which is now done at the 
Academy of Music, where a stage is to be 
found which enables heavy scenery and 
elaborate sets every chance to create their 
full effect. The piece hails from Drury 
Lane, and the brain capacity of three well- 
known authors assisted to build—write is 
hardly the word—The Derby Winner, as 
The Sporting Duchess was originally called, 
namely, Messrs, Hamilton, Raleigh, and 
last, not least, the celebrated knight im- 
presario, Sir Augustus Harris, a man who 
deserves his success, for he is a highly edu- 
cated, practical manager, who knows a the- 
atre thoroughly from the stage door clear 
through to the front door. He is a good 
linguist, has the tradition of operatic stage 
direction from his father, and is not only 
able to teach acting, but is in certain parts a 
perfectly acceptable actor himself. The 
certainty of some entertainment from wit- 
nessing this play is due to the fact that Mrs. 
Booth has a comedy part to play. This an- 
nouncement alone is enough. The lady is, 
we all know, one of the best comédiennes 
in the world, and whenever she is able to 
act comedy she is certain to be vastly divert- 
ing. The title rdle is founded on the cele- 
brated Duchess of Montrose, who, as Mr. 
Manton, not only ran her own racing stable, 
but at times made considerable money on 
the turf. 

The Great Diamond Robbery can hardly 
fail to be a literary treat when it is remem- 
bered that A. C. Wheeler (Nym Crinkle) 
is one of the authors. 

Mr. Nat Goodwin after having been con- 
spicuously billed and advertised at the Fifth 
Avenue, has suddenly given place to a virgin 
attraction, which may be ample compensa- 
tion for the loss of Mr. Goodwin and, on 
the other hand, may not. 

Le Collier de la Reine is in the foreground 
of interest. This piece it was that suddenly 
changed the ladies’ fashions in Paris, inde- 
pendently of the late Mr. Worth. Within 
a few weeks of the start, so cleverly were 
the costumes of the Marie Antoinette era 
displayed on the stage—they were not only 
historically accurate, but in such exquisite 
taste—that they crept from the footlights 
into fashion. 

In Paris now ladies are walking about in 
hats that would be ‘‘ guyed *’ in the streets of 
New York. A very pretty woman, who has 
just returned, showed me one, and was amia- 
ble enough to putiton. It is as high asa 
man’s hat, and the brim goes out beyond the 
shoulders. 

I venture to express the belief that femi- 
nine New York will sustain Le Collier de la 
Reine, whatever the play may be. By the 
way, the necklace which titles the play was 
the famous ornament that was valued at 
some enormous sum. Seven millions of 
dollars, wasn’t it? The stones immediately 
surrounding the throat were each the size 
of a man’s thumb-nail, and an exact match 
in shape, size and color, and there were two, 
if not three, stones in the collar, of nearly 
twice this size. 3 

It is hardly necessary to remind Vogue 
readers that among the best of coming in- 
tellectual feasts is the return of Sir Henry 
Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, and the strongly 
welded Lyceum Company. They will be on 
the ocean when these lines are in print, but 
will not be at Abbey’s till the end of Octo- 
ber, as both their Canadian dates, and the 
Boston month will precede the New York 
appearance. It will be interesting to see if 
America endorses English opinions of Sir 
Henry’s latest creations, Don Quixote anda 
Hero of Waterloo. For years everybody 
has been saying ‘What a Don Quixote 
Irving would make!’ According to the 
English he very nearly fails to realize the 
character, while his Waterloo hero created 


unparalleled stir. If I ventured on a pre- 4 
‘ can only be small and immeasurably difficult 


diction it would be that the old soldier will 
probably turn out to be a strong piece of 
nearly conventional acting, while the Don 
Quixote will be the exact, opposite, requiring 
for complete appreciation a greater familiarity 
with the technique of dramatic art than is 
possessed by the average theatre goer. The 
critics may appreciate the one, while the 
public. may immediately love the other. 

Mr. Warde and Mr. Kean, the legitimate 
actors, are busy rehearsing, but there is no 
certainty of seeing either in the city, though 
Mr. and Mrs, Tabor, Mr. Walker White- 
side and Modjeska, all promise to give us 
Shakespeare here during the season. 

It is unfortunate that the difference be- 
tween inception and execution should be so 
wide. The ideas developed in the circulars, 
newspaper tables and advertisements of the 
unhappily defunct Arts and Letters were ad- 
mirable. Mr. McDowell was earnest, en- 
thusiastic and full of good intentions, but 
when it came down to practical work, the 
stage preparation of one of their selected 
plays, a male collier trying to crochet after a 
couple of lessons could not have blundered 
more hopelessly. My attention has been 
directed by several of the ** hopefuls ° to the 
proclamation (as Harrison Guy Fisk calls it) 
of a young thespian who announces the 
founding of an independent theatre. First, he 
announces the acquisition of the necessary cap- 
ital. That should be good ; the acquisition 
of money in matters of this kind is always 
difficult. It comes from the rich, the intel- 
lectual, the free hearted and large-minded, 
but he neglects to print the names of this 
trusting coterie who are going to help the 
cause of stage independence, thereby depriv- 
ing himself of that element of confidence 
which should materialize additional sub- 
scriptions. Then I look in vain for the 
recognized judge of dramatic literature who 
is to select the independent plays ; the sound 
business manager who is independently going 
to attend to the business end of this inde- 
pendent scheme. Next, the man for the 
stage with a strength of character and 
sound knowledge that will enable him to 
produce the plays independently of the hu- 
mors, fancies or egotisms of the company he 
will have to handle. Last, the adapter of 
the idea of an independent theatre is to be 
an actor, of ability doubtless, but who scarce- 
ly impresses me with the idea that he could 
be anything in such a scheme as this except 
the actor. 

Surely an Independent Theatre demands 
a staff that is mutually reliant, mutually 
dependent one on the other. Egotism is 
fatal in all art, and if the head and front of 
this undertaking adopts autocracy as his form 
of government, we must all feel sure that it 
is a benovolent, generous and intellectually 
capable form of government before we 
volunteer the subsidies that may start an ex- 
periment, that else would be foredoomed to 
the same fate that overtook the ill-regulated 
Arts and Letters affair. 

More hopeful is an idea of Mrs. M. L. 
Littleton, of Atlanta, which she is anxious 
to develop during the exposition, which, 
indeed, she will develope, one way or another, 
for it is said that a grant of $30,000 has 
been appropriated for her section of the ex- 
position. A model theatre is being erected 
on the grounds. Unfortunately; I cannot 
ascertain whether this model is some 
suggestion for an improved theatrical edi- 
fice, or the mere replica of some existing 
building. One report is that it is to il- 
lustrate theatrical architecture up to date. 
If so the exterior will show us portions 
of forty or fifty theatres, the interior 
a kaleidoscope of decorations and a har- 
lequin set of chairs, Still another rumor 
suggests two roof gardens. It is not very 
easy to see how an edifice can manage to 
deal with two roofs, both available for gar- 
dens. A museum of curios and relics is 


also promised, but very certainly they will 
not be living curios, for that would entail 
too great a sacrifice on the part of a section 
of the dramatic entourage. 


If articles de 


vertu are implied, the collection, at best, 


to collect, scattered as it is all over Eu- 
rope. There is to be a portrait gallery of 
celebrities, dead and living players, play- 
wrights and managers of renown. The 
leading stock companies will act on the 
stage of this theatre, and, according to the 
Sun, ‘* the ten best plays written by women 
will be produced.’ This is a most aston- 
ishing announcement. How long will it 
take the ladies to decide which are the ten 
best women’s plays? It is generally con- 
ceded that Mrs. Aphra Benn is clever 
in this respect, and she has written 
and there have been published twen- 
ty or thirty of her pieces. The only 
trouble is, that though they are all clever 
and amusing, they are soshamefully indecent 
that it would be wholly impossible to present 
them without ruthless editing and rewrit- 
ing. This could hardly be accomplished 
without such sweeping emasculation that 
they would be rendered practically worthless. 
Again, ten plays will need at least twenty 
weeks rehearsing, and, then only a most 
judiciously selected company could grapple 
with the task of presenting ten new plays in 
afew months. I doubt if any living man, 
except Daly, could do it, and it’s a question 
if he could be bribed totry, even for a 
hundred thousand dollars. Mrs. Littleton’s 
personal ego pops out. A stock play is to 
be acted three times a week while the ex- 
hibition is open. It is constructed by Mrs. 
Littleton herself, on the life of Hernando 
de Soto, and will be written by a local gentle- 
man of the press. This sounds rather 
appalling. Might I ask Mrs, Littleton if 
her piece is to run if it should, by some 
absurd accident, happen to be a flat failure? 
There may be a wild delight attached to the 
life of Mr. de Soto, but there must be 
numerous living idiots who never heard. of 
him, of whom I am one. Perhaps Mrs. 
Littleton will be wise enough to organize a 
fugitive performance of her play before she 
quite decides to run it at Atlanta. When- 
ever possible, failure is one of the things it 
is wise to try and discount. 


RUMOR 


Clement Scott says: ‘There is scarcely 
an outlaw of the lowest grade who could not 
speak verse better than the majority of the 
English actors.”” N. B.: He was criticising 
the Daly Company—what a tactful gentle- 
man—In Lost, Twenty-four Hours, Mr. 
Robert Hillyard hopes to find a fortune. It 
will make its way to Hoyt’s Theatre, fol- 
lowing Other People’s Money, and will try 
to discover money of its own—Mr. Mans- 
field’s repertoire this season is The Son of 
Don Juan, The House of the Wolf and A 
Society Highwayman—Last -»«*k five com- 
panies were rehearsing in the Fifth Auenue 
Theatre during the day and night— Paul 
Deroudede is writing a play for Coquelin, 
Sarah Berhardt is writing her memoirs in an 
abandoned Britany fortress. N. B.: Not all 
her memoirs, The additions to the family 
are two young tigers; the lion is quite well— 
Othello is to be done at the Francois for 
Monet-Sully, by Jean Aicard—Mrs. Langtry 
has again decided not to keep her American 
contracts—Augustus Thomas’s The Capitol 
opens at the Standard 9 September. 


FOREIGN THEATRICAL NOTES 


On Monday next Mr. Wilfred Clarke 
will commence his season at the Strand with 
A Youngster’s Adventures and A New 
York Divorce. He will be assisted in his en- 
terprise by Miss Marie Hudspeth, Miss 
Muriel Wylford, Messrs. A. Wood, Oswald 
York, and Arthur Helmore. 

After all Miss Olga Nethersole will not 
produce Mr. Clement Scott’s version of 
Denise at the Grand Theatre, Islington. It 
is now decided that she will appear at that 
theatre on Monday nextin Camille, in which 
she will play Marguerite Gautier for the first 
time in England. The following week 
Denise will be presented in Birmingham. 

On 28 Sept. Miss Olga Nethersole will 


leave for America once more. She will 
commence an extended tour in the United 
States early in October, 

Mr. Augustine Daly has determined to be 
earlier in the London field next season, so 
as to be able to carry out the programme he 
plans to present to English audiences, and he 
has also made arrangements to prolong his 
season in London, This year he was only 
able to carry out a part of his intentions 
owing to short time at his disposal, his stay 
at his own theatre being sandwiched between 
the departure of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt and 
the end of the London season. 

A London critic writes : The re-opening 
of the Garrick by Mr. Willard with Alabama, 
has aroused interest as to distribution of the 
parts in this American play. Characteriza- 
tion is not generally a strong feature of Trans- 
atlantic pieces, but this one is said to contain 
some very strong parts, and to be extremely 
well written. The cast has now been fully de- 
cided upon ,and will be as follows : Col. Pres- 
ton (a Southern Planter), Mr. J. Fernandez; 
Harry Preston (known as Capt. Davenport, C. 
E.), Mr. E. S. Willard ; Carey Preston, Miss 
Agnes Miller; Mrs. Page, Miss Marion Terry; 
Lathrop Page, Mr. Cecil Crofton ; Raymond 
Page, Mr. Bassett Roe; Col. Moberley, Mr. 
John Mason; Atalanta Moberley, Miss 
Nancy Craddock ; * Squire’’ Tucker, Mr. 
F, H. Tyler; Mr. Armstrong, Mr. W. T. 
Lovell ; Mrs. Stockman, Miss Keith Wake- 
man, 

It has been erroneously stated that Mrs. 
Forbes Robertson has decided to postpone the 
production of Romeo and Juliet under his 
management at the London Lyceum. He 
will adhere to his intention of re-opening the 
theatre with that play on 14 Sept. 

A piece better calculated to please holiday 
playgoers in particular, and Princess's audi- 
ences in general, could not have been chosen 
than Saved from the Sea, of which it is need- . 
less to give a more minute description than 
to say that it is a transpontine drama of a 
very highly colored type, with sensational 
incidents ad libitum, including a murder and 
a dynamite explosion, to say nothing of the 
most ghastly perils by land and sea exper- 
ienced by the hero, while romance and mys- 
tery are indulged in without stint. The play 
is uncommonly well: acted by Mr. Glenney, 
Mr. Lionel Rignold, Mr. Austin Melford, 
Miss Beaumont Collins and Mr. Lennox 
Pawle. Moreover, it is extremely well 
mounted, and, while ‘the doors of the 
Adelphi are temporarily closed, lovers of 
sensational melodrama may do worse than 
seek entertainment at the Princess’s, where 
they will surely be entertained. 


AT THE THEATRES 


American Theatre—The Great Diamond 
Robbery. 

Academy of Music—The Sporting Duch- 
ess. 

Broadway Theatre—Princess Bonnie. 

Casino—Merry World, 8.15 ». m.—Roof 
Garden, 7 to 12 P.'m. 

Daly’s Theatre—Mrs. Potter and 
Bellew in Le Collier De La Reine- 

Empire Theatre—The City of Pleasure. 

Fourteenth Street Theatre—In Old Ken- 
tucky, 8.15 P. M. 

Garrick Theatre—E. M. and Joseph 
Holland in A Man with a Past. 

Garden Theatre—Trilby. 

Herald Square Theatre—Kismet, 8.15 
P. M. 

Lyceum Theatre—E. H. Sothern in The 
Prisoner of Zenda. 

Palmer’s Theatre—Della Fox 
De-Lis. 

People’s Theatre—The Great Brooklyn 
Handicap, 8 P.M, 

Standard Theatre—Charlie’s Aunt, 8.15 
P. M. 


Mr. 


in Fleur- 


VAUDEVILLE AT 


American Roof Garden, 8 P. m. 
Keith’sUnion Square—12 to 10.30 P. M. 
Madison Square Roof Garden—8.15 P. m. 
Koster and Bial’s Roof Garden—8 Pp, m. 
Proctor’s—11 A. M. tO II P. M. 
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A Sun Bath, or a bath in the ocean, is good, if it doesn’t result in blistering 
the skin, but even then the pain may be relieved ana the evil effects overcome by 


the use of 
Salva-cea, 


the new Curative Lusricant, the most marvellous medical discovery of the age in 
its effect upon all skin troubles. Under its influence Srrainep or Overworkep - 
Muscies, CHAFINGs, or any SorENEss or STIFFNESS, the Bires and Srines of Inszcts, 
Burns, Bruises lose their pain immediately, and even obstinate diseases—as Eczema 
and Sarr Rueum, etc.—are cured. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. At Druggists, or by mail. 
Tue BrRanDRETH COMPANY, 274 Canal Street, New York. 
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